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THE ART OF FLYING A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


THAT earnest thought was given a century 
ago to the problem of constructing a flying 
machine heavier than air is shown by the 
perusal of a little volume which is, I think, 
now of considerable rarity. It is entitled 
‘A Treatise upon the Art of Flying by 
Mechanical Means,’ with a full explanation 
of the natural principle by which birds are 
enabled to fly, &c., by Thomas Walker, 
portrait painter. Hull, 1810, 8vo, pp. x 
and 67. Dedicated to the Earl Stanhope. 

The author mentions in his preface “‘ an 
ingenious paper written by Sir Geo. Cayley, 
in Nicholson’s Journal, March, 1809,’’ 
one of whose remarks is quoted :— 

“T feel perfectly confident that this noble art 
will soon te brought home to man’s general con- 
venience, and that we shall be able to transport 
ourselves and families and their goods and 


chattels more securely by air than by water, and 

with a velocity of from 70 to 100 miles per hour.” 
Walker is full of his subject, in tremendous 

earnest, and is confident that the art will, 


|sooner or later, be perfected. He is well 
aware that his views will be derided, but 
does not write for the ‘serious and heavy 
part of mankind,” his only object being to 
deliver his thoughts to the public in the hope 
that, by the assistance of men of genius and 
science, the art may be brought into practice. 
His project is solely based upon his obser- 
vations of the method of the flight of various 
birds, which he has endeavoured to imitate 
by mechanical means without the assistance 
of apparatus lighter than air. The various 
adaptations by nature of the bodies of birds 
to the overcoming of gravity in their flight 
appear to have been fully investigated by 
Walker. He enumerates the admirable 
structure of the quills, and emphasizes the 
fact that the quill feathers are so arranged 
as to separate and open to let the upper 
air pass through the wings to facilitate their 
ascent when they are struck upwards, and 
to shut close together when they are, by 
the muscular power of the bird, forced 
down, in order to give a more secure hold 
upon the air below, and thus sustain the bird. 

The main point emphasized in his treatise 
is that of the great importance of the know- 
ledge of the reaction of the air against the 
underside and back edges of the wings, 
to which reaction is due the “ projectile” 
motion, and he hopes to convince the 
readers of his little treatise that the art of 
flying is as truly mechanical as the rowing 
of a boat. 

The experiment upon which Walker relied 
for the demonstration of his theory of re- 
action is thus described :— 

“T made a pair of wings ot fine paper and ver 
small slips of wood to keep them extended, anc 
fixed on a tail of the same materials, imitating as 
near as I could the wings and tail of a bird when 
expanded in a passive state. I then suspended a 
small weight from under them with a piece of 
thread exactly in the centre of gravity. I held 
them up as high as I could reach, then took away 
my hand and left them to float upon the air with- 
out giving any impulse to them whatever ; by the 
weight pressing downwards the air became in some 
degree compressed, and by its reaction against the 
underside and the back edges of the wings, they 
were projected with an oblique descent from one 
end of the room to the other, which, without the 
wings being of their particular construction, could 
not have been done.” 

The apparatus which the author suggests 
as suitable for his purpose, but which would 
appear never to have taken bodily form, 
is boat-shaped, with a long projecting beak 
in front, a seat for the aeronaut aft, and a 
long tail behind and a pair of wings actuated 
by levers operated by the hands of the sitter, 
so as to move them alternately in an upward 
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and downward direction, the latter giving 
by the reaction of the air a forward as well 
as an upward motion to the machine. 
Lateral motion is effected by the inclination 
of the body to one or other side of the car. 
Walker proposed to make the structure of 
some strong but light material, coveredon the 
outside with silk or very thin leather; the 
wings and tail of long strips of whalebone, 
covered with silk laid on in separate broad 
slips, which open to admit the air to pass 
through as the wings move up, and close 
together again as they come down. 

The machine is to be started from a 
small stage which will give sufficient height 
above the ground to enable the wings to 
be moved downwards, giving an upward 
and forward motion to the machine. 

The author has, moreover, not forgotten 
the importance of a means of controlling the 
motion of balloons, nor the advantages 
to be gained by the use of motive power 
other than that of man, and remarks :— 

“But if we make a car from the plan which I 
have laid down in this treatise, and upon a scale 
large enough to admit of one of Messrs. Mead & 
Co.’s new invented revolving steam engines_ to 
move the lever with, we can then work in a vertical 
direction a pair of very larye wings, which would 
= a projectile force sutticient to impel the 
y»ulloon forwards in any point of the compass to 
which we might incline it; and, by having a large 
tail tixed to the car in an universal joint, we should 
be able to give it any inclination whatever; and 
when we have thus effected a perfect steerage to 
balloons we shall be able to convey a number of 
passengers to any place of destination with accuracy 
and safety. One of Mr. Mead’s patent steam engines 
can be made with a one-horse power, or equal to the 
strength of eight or ten men, that will not weigh 
more than eight stone; and will stand in small space 
of four feet by two, with the boiler and all the 
apparatus belonging to it.” 

It may be presumed that want of funds or 
of encouragement prevented any practical 
attempt by Walker to put his scheme into 


practice. J. Hopexry. 
WILKES’S ‘ESSAY ON WOMAN,’ 


From time to time there have been in- 
quiries for the original edition of ‘ An Essay 
on Woman, printed at Wilkes’s private 
press in Great George Street. Even such 
a well-informed writer as Mr. Henry Spencer 
Ashbee seems to have imagined that one 
complete copy at least of the original edition 
of the poem was once in existence. Yet 
the evidence goes to prove that the whole 
of the work was never set up in type. 

Apparently, in the first place, Wilkes 
commissioned George Kearsley of Ludgate 


Hill to print the poem, for on 18 Oct., 1762, 
he writes: ‘‘I am impatient for my ‘ Essay 
on Woman.” Let it be on very good paper— 
two proofs”? (‘Grenville Papers,’ i. 490). 
Still, whether this was so or not, it appears. 
that Wilkes did not succeed in getting 
any printer to finish the work for him, 
or he would not have undertaken it himself 
in May, 1763, when he employed Michael 
Currey in setting up the poem (see ‘ The 
Journals of the House of Lords,’ xxx. 416). 
Currey, however, printed only the frontis- 
piece, which was “engraved curiously on 
copper,” a few pages entitled ‘ Advertise- 
ment’ and ‘Design,’ three other fugitive 
poems, and three pages of ‘An Essay on. 
Woman. There is nothing to show that 
these fragments were ever bound in book 
form, and there would be no reason in 
binding an incomplete work. 

In his ‘ Address to the Electors of Ayles- 
bury’ (see Gent. Mag., 1764, p. 583) 
Wilkes declared that ‘the government 
bribed one of my servants to steal part 
of the ‘Essay on Woman. Not quite a 
fourth part of the volume was printed at 
my own private press.” This statement 
is corroborated by facts, for ‘* three half- 
sheets in red’? was the extent of ‘ An Essay 
on Woman’ when it was exhibited in the 
House of Lords (see ‘ Journals,’ xxx. 416). 
Moreover, according to the *‘ Correspondence 
of John Wilkes’ (Almon, 1805, i. 140), part 
only of the work was printed; while the 
Rev. John Nidgell, who gives such a minute 
description in his ‘Genuine and Succinct 
Narrative,’ speaks only of “ part of a certain 
proof-sheet.”” A careful study of the report 
of the proceedings before the House of 
Lords will convince every one that the 
Ministry succeeded in stealing from Wilkes. 
an incomplete set of revise proofs which 
had not yet been bound in book form. 

It is unlikely that the poem was finished 
by another printer previous to the Govern- 
ment prosecution in November, 1763. The 
ministerial spies were in communication 
with two of Wilkes’s printers as early as 
July, and if the work had been handed over 
to any one else they would have been aware 
of it. Besides, we know that the Great 
George Street press can only have been 
engaged in printing the poem between May 
and July, and we are told by Wilkes himself 
that the work was then discontinued. Wilkes, 
too, was in Paris during August and Sep- 
tember, and upon his return to London on 
the 28th of the latter month he discovered 
the theft. Thus there can have been no 
Possibly 


opportunity to finish the volume. 
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it may be urged that Wilkes’s statement 
that ‘not quite a fourth part of the volume 
had been printed at my own private press ”’ 
indicates that the book was eventually 
completed ; but it is obvious that Wilkes 
is speaking merely of the contemplated 
volume. 

In the ‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum,’ 
pp. 198-201, Mr. H. 8S. Ashbee describes an 
edition of ‘An Essay on Woman,’ which, I 
think, is in the Dyce Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum, and which he believes 
tobe the genuineversion printed from Wilkes’s 


MSS., though he is careful to point out that] 9. 4 


it is not the original edition. Mr. Ashbee 
was such a sagacious and painstaking 
student that most probably his conclusions 
are correct. It may be possible, however, 
to decide beyond all doubt whether this 
edition is really Wilkes’s poem. In a private 
letter to Mann, Horace Walpole tells us that 
it is “dedicated to Fanny Murray, whom 
it prefers to the Virgin Mary from never 
having had a child, and it calls the ass a 
noble animal, which never disgraced itself 
but once, and that was when it was ridden 
on into Jerusalem.” If the Dyce edition 
contains these allusions, and in addition 
answers in every way to John Kidgell’s 
minute description, then I think there is 
good reason to conclude that Mr. Ashbee’s 
opinion is correct. Still, if it does not con- 
tain the statements quoted by Walpole, 
it does not follow that Mr. Ashbee is wrong, 
for Walpole himself may have been mis- 
informed. There are so many spurious edi- 
tions of ‘An Essay on Woman’ that the 
utmost caution is necessary, and the contents 
of the original poem were so much talked 
about that the literary pirates would have had 
no difficulty in producing a version that bore 
the appearance of being genuine. After 
his unpleasant experiences it seems impro- 
bable that Wilkes should have allowed his 
MSS. to be again printed, even though he 
might have done so with impunity when 
safe in Paris. If the Dyce edition is really 
a genuine version of the poem, I fancy that 
most persons will be inclined to accept Mr. 
Dilke’s conjecture that ‘‘the scoundrels 
who bribed the poor journeyman to betray 
and rob his employer were very likely persons 
to take a copy before they delivered the 
original to Lord Sandwich ”’ (2 8S. iv. 2). 
‘The Journals of the House of Lords’ 
seem to show that the frontispiece to ‘ An 
Essay on Woman’ was written by Wilkes, 
but a great number of his contemporaries 
have denied that he had any hand in the com- 
position of the poem itself. In this respect 


the conclusions of Mr. Dilke, who contended 
with much ability that Wilkes was not the 
author, have never been refuted. 

Horace BLeEACKLEY. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT, FLORENCE. 
(See ante, pp. 224, 344.) 


Soutu-WeEst SECTION at the southern 
end). 


101. Robina, d. of the late Andrew and Rachel 
Wilson, of Edinburgh, for 15 yrs. w. of Leopold 
Cattani Cavalcanti, ob. of cholera, 28 July, 1855, 


41. 

102. Catherine Jane, d. of the Rev. John Penfold, 
of Steyning, Sussex, w. of John Baroncelli for 
30 yrs., ob. 14 Nov., 1860, a. 60. 

103. Mary, d. of the late John Strother Ancrum, 
of Roxburgh, wid. of the Rev. Robert Young, D.D., 
minister of the Scots Church, London Wall, ob. 
27 Sept., 1867, a. 77. 

104. *Inscription gone through perishing of the 


stone. 

105. *Robert ——, (b.?) in co. of Edinburgh. 

106. George Augustus Wallis, of Merton, Surrey, 
ob. 13 March, 1847, a. 87. Erected by hiss., Trajan 
Raymond Wallis. 

107. James Lukin, eldest s. of the late James. 
Davis, of Victoria, Australia, and Louisa, d. of the 
late Peter Degraves, of Cascade, Tasmania, ob. 
13 Nov., 1863, a. 26. Erected by his brother and 
sister. 

108. Frederica, d. of Capt. and Sarah Anne 
Hoffman, ob. 25 July, 1837, a. (217). 

109. *Elizabeth, d. of —— Hoffman. 

110. Sarah Anne, w. of Thos. Gage Saunders. 
Sebright, Esq., of Beechwood Park, Herts, d. of 
Frederick Hofitman, Esy., Capt. R.N., b. 12 Sept., 
1809; ob. 14 Feb., 1846, a. 36. 

111. Russie, s. of Eugene and Mary (Meeks ?), b. 
in Boston, 2 Aug., 1872; 06.27 Ap., 1875. 

112. Margaret Edmond, w. of Massimiliano Zileri, 
and mother of Joanna Horner and Anne Susie 
Zileri, ob. 14 Feb., 1872, a. 49. 

113. John Williams, of Exeter. No date. 

114. James Shields, of Penrith, b. 21 March, 1806; 
ob. 25 July, 1854. 

115. Major Michel Angelo Galeazzi, ob. 4 Nov., 
1859, a.77. Erected by his widow. 

116. Mary Anne Duval, for 22 yrs. servant and 
friend of Charles and Maria Teresa Crosbie, of 
Northlands, Sussex, ob. 14 Feb., 1868, a. 37. 

117. Katie, Isabel, and Beatrice, the children of 
Sarah and W. Campbell Spence, 1868. 

118. Millicent Anne, eldest d. of the late Thos. 
Lloyd, Esq., of Clifford, Cork, ob. 21 Sept., 1862. 

119. William Reynolds, Esq., ob. 15 Jan., 1865, a. 


120. Joanna Horner Zileri, d. of Massimiliano and 
Margaret Zileri, b. 15 Dec., 1861; ob. at Norwood, 
25 Aug., 1867. i 

121. Henri Yames Scoitt Bankes, ob. at Viareggio, 
9 July, 1869, a. 21. 

122. Isabell, w. of William Falconer, Rector of 
Bushey, Herts, 0b. 7 Feb., 1869, at Sant’ Alessio, 
Pistoia. 

123. *Eleanor Mary, 2nd d. of Humph. Charles: 
Moore, Esq., of ——in the co. of Tipperary, ob. 
23 May, 18(437), a. (17 ?). 
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124. Catharine, w. of the Hon. Henry Alex. 
Savile, ob. 1 Jan., 1843, a.24. Henry, 2nd s. of the 
above, ob. a. 3 weeks. 

125. Catherine, relict of Bladen Swinny, Esq., of 
Kildare St., Dublin, ob. 28 Dec., 1841, a. 77. 

126. *Anna Maria (w.?) of the late...... 

127. Sarah Elizabeth, w. of George S. Gough, Esc 
s. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, Gc. 

June, 1818; mar. 17 Oct., ‘1840; ob. 17 ‘Aug. 

128. Clotilda ve w. of Francis Rowland, 
a. ob. 1 Feb., 1848 

129. Elisa Maria, ‘w. of Wm Henry Wood, of 
Huntington Hall, Cheshire, d. of Col. Chas. Stisted, 
3rd Light Dragoons, and sister of General Sir Henry 
Stisted, first Governor of Ontario, Canada, 0b. 
15 Aug., 1855, a. 45, Also her inf. d. Luisa Clotilda. 
Erected by her husband and her six children, Heury 
Brock Wood, Chas. Stisted Wood, Geo. Harcourt 
Wood, Laura Beresford Smyth, Harriet, Baroness 
Chionio, and Sydney Lampugnani di Cerro. 

130. Lydia Matilda, d. of John Lecky Esq., of 
Ballykealy, relict of Richard Goff, Esq., of Totten- 
ham Green, Wexford, ob. 29 March, 1863. 

131. John W: oodley Morgan, Esy., ob. 29 Aug., 
1865, a. 83. 

132. Isabella Scott, of Gala, N.B., ob. 4 Ap., 1867. 

133. Bankes, Esq., 0b. at Serav €Zza, 13 
1866, a 

134. "Christopher Webb Esq., b. at Cam- 
berwell, 30 May, 1793; ob. 18 Jan., ‘1871. Anne 
Jessie, 4th d. of ‘Capt. Donald Mackenzie, of Hart- 
tield, Ross- shire, w. of C. W. Smith, of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

135. Anne Susanna Lloyd, for 56 yrs. w. of 
Leonard Horner, Esq., of London, F.R.S8., ob. 
2 May, 1862, a. 76. Erected by her husb., ds. 
Susan and Joanna, and tour married ds. Leonard 
Horner, F.R.S., ob. 5 March, 1864, a. 80. 

136. Elisa Jandelli, ob. 23 March, 1877, a 
Erected by her children. 

137. Alessandro Jandelli, ob. 27 Dec., 1871, a. 
32 yrs. 6 mths. 

138. Miss Jane Caroline Reynolds, of London, 
ob. at Prato, 9 Ap., 1867, a. 65. 

139. Geo. W. Pratt, jun., b. at Boston, U.S.A., 

2 Feb., 1832; ob. 25 May, 1865. In 1859-60 he 
fought with distinction for the independence of 

taly. 

140. Carolina Maria, w. of Edoardo oat ene 
a. of Geo. Dodge, of Lancaster, Mass., ob. 21 Feb. 


1876 

141. Elizabeth, wid. of John Morley Dennis, of 
Westmeath, Ireland, ob. 30 Dec., 1875. 

142. Margaret Kean Dempsey, the adopted d. of 
the late John —— Irvine, Esq., 0). 3 Aug., 1847, at 


the Baths of Lucca. 

143. The Hon. Wood Broughton 
Reynolds Pellew, 2nd_s. dward, 
Exmouth, Admiral of the Blue, K. CH., b. 
13 Dee., 1789 ; ob. at Marseilles, 28 July, ibe Bae: 
Hon. Harriet Frances, w. of the Hon. Sir Fleet- 
b. at Florence, 12 June, 1794; 0b. 
7 Aug., 1849, 

144. The Rev. Robt. Maxwell Hanna, minister of 
the Free Church of Scotland at Anwoth, Kirkud- 
brightshire, for 6 yrs., and at Florence for 8 yrs., 
b. A pe Donahadee, Ireland, 9 Dec., 1822; ob. 19 Dec., 

& 


145. Ralph Henderson, s. of W. G. and H. K. 
b. 27 Ap., 1868; ob. 1 Jan., 1869. 


Moorehead, 


146. Charles Crosbie, ee of Northlands and 
Donnington, Sussex, b. 3 Feb., 1803; cb. 6 Nov., 
1875. Erected by his w. and children. 

147. Jeanette Elizabeth, w. of William Wilson, 
M.D., and d. of the late Lord Wood, of Edinburgh, 
ob. 18 May, 1874. 

148. James Finucane, Esq., of co. Clare, Ireland, 
ob. at the Baths of Lucca, 19 June, 1860, a. 85. 

149. *Ilegible. 

150. Jane, w. of Joseph Robiglio, ob. 18 Aug, 
1859, a. 

151. Sal wid. of Major H. J. Phelps, 80th Regt., 
d. of the late R. Grant, E “S\-5 ot Druminnon, Aber. 
deen, ob. 21 1865, a. 62. 

152. The inf. s. of Carlo and Adela Bossi Pucci 
ob. 27 July, 1865. 

153. George Martin, twin s. of Joseph Robiglio, 
ob. 2 May, 1869, a. 5. 

154. *Jane Robiglio, d. of Francis... 

155. Walter Burton, sole survivor of family 
of a widowed mother, o). 1 Oct., 1876, a. 

156. Walter Savage Landor, b, 30 Jan., ob. 
17 Sept., 1864. 

157. John Brooke, of Dublin, 0}. 22 Oct., 18(62)2, 
a. 82. 

158. Emily Broadhurst, b. at Bath; o}. at Flo- 
— 24 Nov., 1876. 
we oe Arabella Caccia, born Birch, ob. 2 Aug., 

75, a. 

sir Thomas (Sevestre?), K.T., ob. 15 Feb., 

161. Lester Bingley, only s. of Augustus Lester 
and Clementina Matilda Garland, b. D4 Nov., 1832; 
ob. 18 Nov., 1863. Erected by his widowed mother. 

162. Francisca Trollope, b. at Stapleton, Somt., 
1780; ob. 1863. (In Latin.) 

163. Marcia Eliz. Sewall, w. of Joseph Ropes, b. 
in Bath, Maine, U.S.A., 1 July, 1825; ob. in Via- 
reggio, 17 July, 1864. 

Julia A. Stout, d. of Commodore.J. H. Aulick, 
U.S. Navy, and wid. of Lieut. Edward C. Stout, 
U.S. Navy, ob. 23 Dec., 1863, a. 42. Erected by her 
daughters. 

165. Rear-Admiral Edward Augustus Frankland, 
ob. 2 Jan., 1862, a. 67. 

166. Henry Gousse Bonnin, 50 years an officer in 
H.B.M.’s service, Deputy Purveyor, b. in London, 
= gals, 1775; ob. 18 Nov., 1858. Erected by his 


wa er Arthur Helsham Gordon, of H.B.M.’s 
service, ob. at Orvieto, 12 May, 1865, a. 84. He 
served under W: ellington in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, commanded the 5th Dragoon Guards 8 yrs., 
and retired as Colonel in the Grenadier Guards. 

168. Hope Hayward, ob. 16 Ap., 1874, a. 3 yrs. 

169. James Bourne, Esq., of Heathtield House, 
near Liverpool, ob. 24 July, 1835, a. 

170. Charles Edward Lushington, es 1844, a. 30. 

171. William, elder s. of Wm. and Mary Wansey, 
b. — ee, 4 Oct., 1811; ob. Jan., 1844, a. 32. 

2. Edward Porteus, Esq., Dep. Inspector- 
Pract: of Army a nephew to the late 
Right Rev. Dr. ee orteus, Bishop of London, 
ob. 12 Sept., 1843, a. . Erected by his wid. and his 

only s. Georg. e. 
173. John Withes, an ., of Wimbledon, Surrey, 
ob. 29 March, 1874, a. 76. 

174. Anthony Denny, Esq., of Barham —— 
Herts, 4th s. of Rev. Maynard Denny, co. Ker: 
son-in-law to the late Admiral Lord Collingw 
of Heathpool, ob. 19 Oct., 1843, a. 56. 
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175. Maria Stevens, spinster, b. in London, 12 Ap., 
1808 ; ob. at Pistoia, 6 Dec., 1842, a. 34. 

176. Miss Helen Skene, d. of the late Geo. 
Skene, Esy., of Rubislaw, Scotland, ob. 20 July, 
184(3 2). 

177. Lillias, d. of Andrew Ross, of Balblair, 
Ross-shire, Scotland, ob. 25 Ap., 1875. 

178. John Ashton, ob. 4 Ap., 1875, a. 28. 

179. John Hugh Digby Wingtield-Digby, 
Menton, 21 Jan., 1867; ob. 14 Dec., 1874. 

180. Sarah Isabella, wid. of the late Rev. Thos. 
Allbutt, Rector of Debach, Suff., ob. 13 May, 1874. 


G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


b. at 


be continued.) 


CHEAPSIDE CROSS: ITS BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 
In a recent catalogue of a Strand bookseller 
six of the rare tracts on the demolition of 
Cheapside Cross were offered. But this 
was not a complete set; there are at least 
eleven different tracts, their titles being :— 


1. The Dolefull Lamentation of Cheapside Crosse ; 
viz., Old England sick of the Staggers. 1641.— 
Woodcut view of the Cross, and on p. 4a woodeut 
showing a Roundhead banquet pl love-making. 
This second woodcut was the frontispiece of the 
searce tract ‘The Brownist Conventicle; or, an 
Assembly of Brownists, Separists, and Non- 
conformists as they met together at a Private 
House, to hear a sermon of a Brother of theirs 
neere Algate, by one A Greene, being a learned 
Felt maker,” 1641, 4to, black-letter. 

2. An Answer to the Lamentations of Cheap-side 
Crosse. Together with the Reasons why so man 
doe desire the downfall of it, and all such Popish 
Reliques. Also the downfall of Antichrist. By 
Samuel Loveday. 1641.—4to. Woodeut view of 
the Cross identical with the frontispiece of No. 1 

3. The Resolution of the Roundheads to Pull 
Downe Cheapside Crosse ; also the Answer to the 
Rattleheads concerning their fictionate Resolutions 
of the Roundheads. 1641.—4to. 

4. The Pope’s Proclamation concerning the rights 
which he ba to in England, with Six Articles 
exhibited against Cheapside Crosse. 1641.—4to. 

5. The Resolution of those Contemners that will 
have no Crosses. 1641.—4to. 

6. Cheapside Crosse Censured and Condemned, 
by a letter sent from the Vicechancellour and other 
—- men of the Universitie of Oxford. 1641. 


to. 

7. Articles of High Treason exhibited against 
Cheapside Crosse. By R. Overton. 1642.—4to. 

8. The Downefall of Dagon ; or, the taking Downe 
of Cheap-Side Crosse. 1642.—4to. 

9. A Dialogue between the Crosse in Cheap, and 
Charing Crosse. By Ryhen Pameach (Henry 
Peacham).—4to. 

10. The Crosse’s Case in Cheapside, whether the 
setting of it in a posture of defence be according to 
law. 1642. 

11. The Funeral of Cheapside Crosse in London, 
with the reason why the Bishops, Jesuits, Papists, 
Cavaliers &c., refused to be there. 1642. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Davin Price.—According 
to the ‘D.N.B.’ the admiral shot himself 
with a pistol as the English and French ships 
under his command were about to attack 
Petropaulovsk in Kamtchatka, on the fore- 
noon of 30 Aug., 1854. I suppose the fact 
of suicide has been clearly established. The 
‘ Dictionary’ refers to ‘The Annual Regis- 
ter,’ where it is stated that Price committed 
suicide in his cabin. Capt. Sir Frederick 
Nicolson, who succeeded to the command 
of the combined fleet, in his letter to the 
Admiralty only mentions “the late Com- 
mander - in - Chief’s .... untimely death,” 
which ‘‘ had stopped the movement of the 
ships.” I raise the point because, according 
to a Russian account, Price was swept off 
the paddle-box of the Virago by grape-shot 
from No. 4 battery, as he was gesticulating 
violently and giving his orders. The En- 
glishmen, we are told, subsequently spread 
the news that he had committed suicide. 
My authority is Karl von Ditmar of Dorpat, 
who arrived at Petropaulovsk on 18 Sept. 
(Old Style), that is, only a month after the 
event. Cf. ‘Reisen und Aufenthalt in Kam- 
tschatka in den Jahren 1851-5’ (St. Peters- 
burg, 1890), pp. 784 et seg. According to our 
source the admiral was buried on shore in 
Targinsk Bay, on the opposite side of 
Avatsha Bay, beneath a high birch tree, 
on which the letters ‘“‘D. P.” were rudely 
carved with a knife. L. Lb. EK. 


Hair BECOMING SUDDENLY WHITE 
THROUGH Frar.—Many stories of this sort 
have been circulated which on investigation 
have, been proved to be illusory or false. 
Lord Byron, however, seems to have had 
no doubt that there were examples that it 
would be unreasonable to call in question, 
for he begins ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’ by 
saying :— 

My hair is grey, but not with years ; 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 

A remarkable example of this abnormally 

rapid change is furnished by K. H. Digby 
in his ‘ Compitum,’ vol. iv. p. 36 (1850), 
where he tells of an Irish girl, 
“ aged seventeen, of great beauty and anterior good 
conduct, at the spring assizes of Liverpool in 1844, 
having been found guilty of stealing a gown, which 
she said she wanted to wear on a certain holiday, 
and that she always intended to return it, and of 
her being condemned to seven years’ transportation. 
This cruel sentence had such an effect on her that 
she became mad a few hours after ; her hair turned 
white, and she was despaired of in the prison 
hospital ” 
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(This, if true, is a very painful history ; 
and if false, deserves refutation. The Liver- 
pool newspapers of the time, one would 


think, must have dwelt on the case. If, | 
sixty-four years ago, a poor girl of seventeen - 
was in truth sentenced to seven years’ 


transportation for a first offence of so slight 
a character, we may congratulate ourselves 
that the national feeling has become more 
pitiful than it was in those hard days, which 
old people among us can still call to mind. 
Can it be possible that the sentence was 
earried out ? If so, we may hope that her 
new home would be a happier one than Eng- 
land had provided her with. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 


STEWART AND Famities.—Under 
the caption of ‘Gavin Drummond,’ at 10 8S. 
vi. 105, I submitted some facts which indi- 
eated a certain degree of relationship be- 
tween the Stuart and Halley families. In 
the English ‘ Who’s Who’ for 1907 is found 
(p. 1678) a notice from which the extract 
following is taken :— 

“Stewart, Halley, M.P.......Partner in seedcake 
firm of Stewart Bros., near Rochester; founder 
and first editor of Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
Times...... 

Does ‘‘ Rochester’? relate to the same 
Rochester near which Dr. Halley’s father, 
E. Halley, sen., died in April, 1684? Coin- 


eidences of an unusual character always | 


incite to further study. I should be very 
grateful for any facts regarding the apparent 


relationship between certain members of the | 


Stewart or Stuart and Halley families. 

In this same connexion one observes that 
William Pyke of Greenwich mentions in 
his will (1727) ‘“‘ cousin Archibald Bruce” 
(cf. 10 S. viii. 45). The relevance, if any, 
of the last item arises from two facts, viz. : 
(1) William Pyke was a brother-in-law of 
Francis Halley, first cousin to Dr. E. Halley ; 
(2) family traditions recite a relationship 
between the Stewart and Pike or McPike 
families (cf. 9 S. xii. 468) as well as between 
the Halley and Pike or McPike families 
(cf. 9S. xi. 205). EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S.A. 


BouEMIAN “ TONGUE-TWISTERS.’’ — The 
Slavonic languages have long been the subject 
of trivial Jest on account of unfamiliar 
orthography. As Prof. Morfill pointed out 
long ago, authorities are not agreed as to 
the standard of transliteration to be 
adopted. The difficulties of pronunciation 
are more apparent than real, and Slavonic 
songs are pleasant to the ear. The follow- 
ing Cech ‘“ tongue-twisters” will prove 


| interesting to the collector of such curio- 
sities. The occasional apparent absence 
of vowels is perplexing. 

Stre prst skrz krk.—Put the finger through the 
throat. 

_Sla pro Prokopa : Prokope, pojd domu, 
jist trochu krup k obedu.—Mrs. Prokop went to 
Mr. Prokop (and said): Prokop, go home and eat 
garlic soup for dinner. ; 

_Ja rad jatra, ty rad jatra.—I like the liver, you 
like the liver. 

Tri sta tri a tridcet krepelek priletelo pres tri sta 
tri a tricet_stribnych strech.—333 quails flew over 
333 silvered roofs. 

Kmotre Petre, opeprte me toho vepre, ale jest-li 
vy, kmotre Petre, toho vepre prepeprite, tak si toho 
prepepreneho vepre sam snite.—Godfather Peter, 
pepper me this pork; but if, godfather Peter, you 
put too much pepper, you must yourself eat the 
over-peppered pork. 

Ma mama ma doma maly domecek.—My mother 
has a little house at home. 

Nase okenice jsou mezi vsemy okenicemi neokeni- 
covatejsi.—Our window shutter shuts closer than 
the others. 

Viky-pluky.—Wolves, regiments (to be repeated 

an kaplan ma v kapse chlapce, ten chlapee ma v 
kapse vrabce.—The chaplain has in his pocket a boy, 
and the boy has in his pocket a sparrow. __ 

Rozprostovlasatila-li_ se dcera krale Nabucho- 
donozora_ nebo nerozprostovlasatila-li se ?—Has 
King Nabuchodonozor’s daughter untastened her 
hair or not? ; 

Pod nasima okny roste ker pepre, at’se kdo se pre, 
prece toho kre pepre neprepre.—Below our windows 
\isa pee shrub: if there is a quarrel, it will not 
be about the pepper shrub. . 

Olemujeme-li mu to nebo neolemujeme-li mu to? 
—Shall we embroider it for him or not? 
_ To illustrate the amusing results from 
' sentences containing symbolic proper names, 
|I append a droll narrative related to me 
in Bohemia recently. A peasant named 
| Vyskocil drove from his village, Peklo, at 
‘a “scorching” pace, whereupon a mounted 
_gendarme galloped after and overtook him, 
demanding name and address. The peasant 
truthfully replied, ‘‘ Jsem Vyskocil z Pekla,”’ 
aie, “I have just sprung out of Hades.” 
‘The officer chose to take this as an affront 
‘to his dignity, and the luckless peasant got 
into trouble for his veracity. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 
[Many examples of ‘ tongue-twisters ” in various 
are will be found in earlier volumes of 


GavIAL,” A GHost-WorD.—This name, 
applied by European naturalists to the 
crocodile of the Ganges, has never been 
satisfactorily explained. In his ‘ Notes 
-on English Etymology,’ 1901, Prof. Skeat 
says: “The Hindustani name is ghariyal, 
_a crocodile ; spelt with a peculiar r, so diffi- 


useful to some future editor of ‘ Ingoldsby,’ 
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eult for a European to pronounce, that v 
has been substituted for it.” The reference 
is to the Hindustani “ coronal’? r, which, 
however, does not bear the least resem- 
blance to our v. The only English letter 
it resembles is our d, with which students 
of Hindustani constantly confuse it. The 
name of the crocodile must be explained 
in some other way. I suggest that it is 
most probably a “‘ ghost-word.” The letters 
s and v are very much alike when badly 
written. Gavial is an error of the press for 
garial, and has been perpetuated like many 
other zoological terms which originated 
in the same fashion, such as opeagha for 
quagga, phoorea for phoorsa, taguicati for 
tagnicati, tarugne for tarugue, &c. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


COMMANDMENTS PAINTED ON GLASss.— 
At Harefield Church, Middlesex, the Com- 
mandments are painted in brown on a sheet 
of glass, which is set up in a frame on the 
sill of the east window, and so appears as 
a transparency. I never saw this arrange- 
ment anywhere else. 


DaMPIER THE NAVIGATOR.—A 
memorial to William Dampier the explorer, 
who was anative of East Coker, Somerset, 
was unveiled in the parish church on 19 May 
by Miss Heneage of Coker Court, who is a 
direct descendant of Dampier. This lady pos- 
sesses the estates of Col. Hilyer, under whose 
patronage the navigator made his famous 
voyage to the West Indies. The memorial 
consists of a marble slab, bearing a brass 
plate on which are inscribed representations 
of vessels of his period, with scientific and 
nautical instruments. At the top is a 
medallion portrait from one of the extant 
likenesses of Dampier (not that in the 
National Portrait Gallery). 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


‘ IncotpsBy.’—The following lines occur 
in Ingoldsby’s ‘ Lay of St. Dunstan’ :— 
When they open’d the door, out the malt liquor 

flow’d 


Just as when the great vat burst in Tott’nham 
Court Road. 

The event here alluded to occurred at 
Meux’s Brewery on 17 Oct., 1814, when) 
several persons were drowned. An account | 
of it may be found in The European Magazine 
for October, 1814, p. 367, which I have just 
come across. Perhaps this note may be 


unless the passage has already been ex- 
plained in an annotated edition. “2 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PRINT: “IN PRINT.” 


A curious use of this phrase appeared in 
English literature in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, and continued in one appli- 
eation to about 1630, and in another to 1700 
in literary English, and in the dialects to 
the present day. What was apparently 
the application earlier was to the plaited or 
pleated ruff then worn, usually either with 
to set or to stand. Thus E. Gilpin, ‘ Skia- 
letheia’ (1598), 58, has ‘Neat as a Mer- 
chant’s ruffe that’s set in print’’; Middle- 
ton, ‘Blurt, Master Constable’ (1602), 
ILI. iii. 105, ‘* Your ruff must stand in print ; 
and for that purpose get poking sticks.” 
Poking sticks were slender rods used to poke 
out the folds or pleats of the ruff when 
starched. Hence ‘in print,” said of a ruff, 
appears to have meant “having the pleats 
all in proper order and standing stiff.” In 
one instance print is applied to the pattern 
or kind of the ruff: Earle, ‘ Microcosmo- 
graphie,’ 1628, ‘a Shee Precise Hypocrite,’ 
** She is a non-conformist in a close stomacher 
and ruff of Geneva print, and her puritie 
consists much in her linen.” 

Sometimes the phrase was extended to 
clothes generally: J. Lane (1616), ‘ Con- 
tinuation of Squire’s Tale,’ has, 1. 363, 
“Yet these [errant pucelles] their ruffes 
must sett and clothes in print, and keep 
them so, elles dames will looke a-squint.”’ 
It is also transferred to hair, and the beard : 
Gaule (1629), ‘Holy Madness,’ p. 91, has 
beard stands in print”’ ; and Chapman 
* All Fools’ (1605), has ‘“‘ not a hair about 
his whole bulk, but it stands in print.” <A 
writer in ‘N. & Q. (1 8. iv. 12) cites, as 
said by an old Devonshire woman to him 
as a child, ‘‘ Take care, sir, you'll put your 
hair out of print.” 

What appears to be a further extension is 
the general use of “in print” in the sense 
‘in exact order, in proper form, properly, 
exactly, to a nicety.’ Of this we have 
many examples from Lyly (1580) to Locke 
(c. 1700), in all kinds of applications, as 
from Dekker, ‘ Honest Wh.’ (1615), “I am 
sure my husband is a man in print for all 
things, save only in this”; Burton, ‘ Ana- 


tomy’ (1621), ‘A young lover must speak 
in print, walk in print, eat and drink in 
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print, and that which is all in all, he must 
be mad in print ;’’ Gurnall, ‘ Christian in 
Armour’ (1655), ‘‘If his heart be on his 
garden, O how neatly it is kept! it shall 
lye, as we say, in print.’ So in 19th cent. : 
* Northampton Dialect ’ (Miss Baker), ‘‘ She’s 
always in print, and so is her house” ; 
Leicestersh. Gloss.’ (Evans), The house 
is as neat as print....Shay (a servant) 
képs all her plazes in print.” 

What I should like to know is the origin 
of this use of * print.’ Print, sb., has two 
main branches of meaning: 1, the impres- 
sion made by anything pressed on a plastic 
substance, as the print of a foot in sand; 
2, the typographical sense, “‘ matter printed 
with type, size of type.’ Nares assumes the 
latter origin, and derives the phrase ‘ from 
the exact regularity and truth of the art 
of printing, which was at first deemed 
almost miraculous.” This explanation is 
followed by Latham in his edition of 
Johnson’s ‘ Dict.,’ and, according to him, 
also by Bliss, in a note on the passage in 
Earle’s ‘Microcos.,) and by Craik in his 
‘ Hist. English Literature,’ ii. 66. But it 
seems to me very doubtful; printing had 
been known for more than a century (7.e., to 
more than three generations), and was no 
longer a marvel, but a familiar thing when 
this use of “in print’? arose; and the 
lines of print in a book seem to me about the 
last thing to which the folds or pleats of a 
ruff were likely to be compared. I have 
wondered, therefore, whether ‘‘ a ruff set in 
print’? could have some reference to the 
pressing or crimping which the ruff received 
to make the pleats all stand out in 
proper parallel order. I should be glad 
of opinions on this from men or women ; 
but in the meantime I am anxious to know 
if the expression has ever been discussed 
by other writers than those mentioned 
above. If any reader of ‘N. & Q. can 
tell us where it has been made the subject 
of investigation, he will greatly oblige by 
writing to me (address ‘“ Dr. Murray, 
Oxford”) direct and at once, as the sheet 
of the ‘Dictionary’ containing “ print” 
must very soon go to press, and we cannot 
J. A. H. Murray. 


an. 


Sr. Ia.—Can any student of the out-of-the- | 


way hagiology of these isles refer me to any 
ancient Martyrology or Breviary, diocesan 
(Exeter) or other, which includes a mention 


keep it back until answers can appear in| 
on Q 


of St. Patrick, and founded St. Ives in Corn- 
wall; there the parish church bore her 
name through British, Saxon, Norman, and 
Plantagenet times, down to its rededication 
to SS. Peter and Andrew in the fifteenth 
century. It is not certain whether her 
feast was kept on 3 February or 27 October. 
Historical or legendary details are not 
wanted: only the actual proof of such a 
cultus as we know to have existed in loco. 
In no book or manuscript known to the 
inquirer are her Mass and Office entered. 
(Miss) L. I. GuIney. 
6, Winchester Road, Oxford. 


ConviviaL Crups.—Can any of your 
readers throw light on the following clubs 
or associations of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, summonses to which 
(some of them of great artistic merit and 
beauty) have just come into my forsession ? 

Brothers of the Grand Khaibar (about 
1740). 

The Albions. 

The Order of Bucks. 

The Lord Nelsons.—Several lodges of 
this order seem to have existed, and their 
invitation cards are very interesting. 

The Druids. 

The Royal Orders of Knighthood. 

The Knights of St. George. 

The Comical Fellows.—The summonses 
of this Order, despite its name, suggestive 
principally of fun and good-fellowship, are 
covered with sacred emblems. About 1820 
a lodge of Comical Fellows flourished at. 
Gravesend. A. M. BRoADLEY. 

The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 

(Mr. Hopekin gave an account of the 
Order of Bucks at 9 S. iv. 399; and Mr. HoLpEeN 
MacMicuakE. contributed a series of articles on 
Bucks, Good Fellows, and other convivial societies 
at 9S. iv. 520; vi. 213; viii. 479; ix. 443; x. 322. 
Additional information on the subject will be found 
at 1S. vii. 286; 2 S. v. 316, 424; xii. 486; 4S. v. 
466: 6S. viii. 361; ix. 454, 511; 9S. iv. 225, 333.] 


Canninc Portraits.—I am anxious to 
trace the present ownership of portraits 
of George Canning. I know the portrait 
by Lawrence at Christchurch, Oxford, end 
also engravings after Hoppner and Steward- 
son, and shall be grateful to learn the owner- 
ship of any or all original portraits. 

Henry T. Cox. 

27, Ranelagh Avenue, Barnes, 8. W. 


TaLE oF Drop or WateR.—In about 
the year 1865 I read a story in a book which, 
I suppose, gave an account of science for 


of St. Ia, V.M., or Eia, as it is sometimes children, about looking through a miscro- 
given? She was a disciple of a disciple | scope at a drop of water. It :aid the drop 


ir 
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was full of animalcules, who were all dancing 
round and round and playing with each 
other, except one who liked to be quiet and 
sit in a corner by herself. They came up 
to her in turn and urged her to dance with 
them, but she would not; in the end they 
dragged her out, made her dance, and finished 
by eating her up. Can any of your readers 
tell me the name of the book containing 
this story? I should be much obliged if 
they could. LIBERATOR. 


EynsrorD CasTLeE.—The little village 
of Eynsford has been scantily treated by 
writers on Kent, owing to the richness 
of the county generally in historical associa- 
tions. Itmay interest some of your readers 
to know that I have undertaken to prepare 
for publication a history of Eynsford and 
its castle. A great deal of material has been 
collected, but we find difficulty in fixing 
the date of the castle. If any readers of 
& can furnish me with information 
respecting the village or the castle before 
the beginning of the twelfth century, I shall 
be very grateful to them, and will gladly 
acknowledge my indebtedness. 

Hersert H. Basserv. 

Darentlea, Eynsford, Kent. 


WALPOLE AND THE DucHEss oF DEvoN- 
SHIRE.—Can you give me any information 
as to the present custody of a (MS.) stanza 
by Horace Walpole on Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire, which was for some years 
kept at Devonshire House? The Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts, British Museum, can 
give no information. ¥. H. 


Latin FUNEREAL INscriprions.—I am 
anxious for a short Latin inscription for use 
on @ monument in a graveyard where the 
person who was interred was devoted to the 
classics—a man who always did his duty, 
and was immensely looked up to by his 
neighbours for his probity in all his dealings. 

Many Latin quotations came to my mind, 
but I have not hit on one exactly suitable, 
and I thought that perhaps in some past 
number of ‘N. & Q.’ there might chance 
to be several suitable references in Latin 
for such a case. An epitaph is not an easy 
thing to determine upon; and any help 
will be much appreciated. 

The favourite authors of the deceased 
were Horace, Cicero, Livy, Virgil. Please 
reply direct to J. M. Wizson. 

Currygrane, Edgeworthstown, co. Longford. 


JoHN SAINSBURY COLLECTION.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your readers will 


give me information regarding this collec- 
tion of books and MSS. relating to the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, which 
was exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, in 1843. What became of it? Was it 
disposed of by public auction, or by private 
treaty, and when? A. G. E. PHILLIPs. 


Bucxrose.—One of the Parliamentary 
divisions of East Yorkshire is the Buckrose 
Division. Why Buckrose? There is no 


town or village of that name, so far as I know. 
T. M. W. 


Hon. Mrs. Gorpon’s Svuicipe.—In May, 
1813, ‘‘ the Hon. Mrs. Gordon, who resided 
at the house of her daughter Mrs. Williams,” 
in Somerset Street, Portman Square, threw 
herself from the window of the first floor. 
Who was she ? J. M. Bunioc#. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘THE JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS AND SALES.’ 
—Can any reader tell me what has become 
of theabove ? I knowit was being published 
in 1853. F. O. Rysor. 


Srory’s ‘ Vz Victis.—I want to find a 
poem of William Story’s called ‘ Vz Victis.’ 
It was published in one of the monthly 
periodicals in 1878 or 1880, I think, but 
am not sure. I do not know whether it has 
ever been reprinted, but I am most anxious 
to obtain a copy of it. D. R 


QUEEN CAROLINE. — Can any of your 
readers tell me the origin of the verses 
about Queen Caroline: ‘‘Go away and sin 
no more....only go away” ? . M. 


Hosein Svussects.—Who was “the 
Lady Marchioness of Dorset” painted by 
Holbein, and whom did she marry ? 

I also want information as to Margaret 
Clement, painted by the same, “es — 


MurDER at Winnats.—In 1758, at Win- 
nats orWindgates, co. Derby, a maiden and 
her lover were murdered when going to Peak 
Forest Chapel to be married. Can any one 
kindly tell me their names ? 

THOMAS CHAMBERLIN TIMS. 

Little Bourton, near Banbury. 


Buriats aT Nice: Capt. JAMES Kine.— 
Is there any record (registers or tombstones) 
of the English buried at Nice between 1750 
and 1800? So many of our countrymen 
were sent thither at that time in hope of 
prolonging their days that it is possible 
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that some list may be preserved. In the 
present instance it is sought to find a record 
of the death in 1784 of Capt. James King, 
F.R.S., and LL.D., the companion of Capt. 
Cook, and continuator of his ‘ Voyages.’ 
Puitre 


Hove.—I want information as to how 
the Cliftonville end of Brighton came to be 
called ‘‘ Hove.’ 


Cowpray, Sussex. — Sir Henry Ellis, 
F.S.A., exhibited in 1847, at the Society of 
Antiquaries, some drawings by Frederick 
Nash illustrating this house. I should like 
to know the whereabouts of these. 

B. T. BatsForp. 

94, High Holborn. 


DevitteE.—Can any of your readers give 
me information about one Deville, who was 
a well-known delineator of character from 
handwriting circa 1838 ? 

JOHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


Replies. 


FRENCH WORDS IN SCOTCH. 
(10 S. ix. 369.) 


In his song beginning ‘‘ Phoebus, arise !”’ 
Drummond of Hawthornden uses ‘ carrier ”’ 
in its French sense of “‘ course,” the couplet 
in which it appears standing thus :— 

Rouse Memnon’s mother from her Tython’s bed, 
That she thy carrier may with roses spread. 
Evidently disliking this, or desirous of 
saving his readers from perplexity, Palgrave, 
when giving the lyric in his ‘Golden 
Treasury,’ made the second line read 

That she may thy career with roses spread. 
As this emendation still involves an archaism, 
it might have been well to leave the poet’s 
text to convey its own meaning. 

“ Canalyie ’’ or “‘ cannailyie ” (Fr. canaille) 
denoting rabble or promiscuous mob, is still 
in common use in Scotland. It receives 
literary recognition as follows from the 
Rev. James Nicol, minister of Traquair, 
who died in 1819 :— 

The hale cannailyie, risin’, tried 
In vain to end their gabblin ; 

Till in a carline cam’, and cried, 
“What’s a’ this wickit squabblin ?” 

There are at the present day those who 
pronounce fracas as “ frawkiss,”’ thus giving 
it the value it receives from Burns in the 
opening line of ‘ Scotch Drink’ :— 

Let other Poets raise a fracas 
Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drucken Bacchus. 


The pronunciation, however, in certain 
districts may be fairly represented by 
“farcaw,’ which readily suggests the 
original term. THomas Bayne. 


G. M. T. may like to add two expressions 
to his list. They were uttered by a game- 
keeper in my presence. 

1. We were exploring a cave dwelling on 
the coast. ‘‘ Lift yon stone,’ said he, 
“till we get a visee under it.’ The old 
Scots term for the foresight of a fowling- 
piece is the “‘ visee drap.”’ 

2. When I called his attention to some 
whins being burnt after the close of the 
statutory time for “ mure-burn,” he re- 
marked that “it couldna be eveeted that 
some birds would be burnt on their nests.” 

G. M. T. writes ‘“‘ hashet ’’ for the orthodox 
and ‘“tassie’’ for “ tass,” as in 
a tass o’ brandy.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


This question has been agreeably and 
fully dealt with in ‘The Thistle and Fleur 
de Lys,’ by Isabel G. Sinclair (Edinburgh, 
Blackwood & Sons, 1904). 

‘**Prutchee, madam,” appears in it as 
Proochey ; Fr. approcher,” the call given 
by milkmaids to cows. ‘‘ Fash,’’ “ tash,” 
gigot,”’ and “ tassie’’ are also 
given, but not ‘mutch.’ The little work 
—a thin 8vo—has quotations in support 
of each word from ancient and modern 
Scots prose and poetry—largely for modern 
speech from Burns and Scott. W. C. J. 


Readers of Rabelais are aware of his use 
of the old and long since disused word 
onques, the lineal descendant of the old 
Roman ungquam. But I venture to ask 
if any one has noticed how the Scottish 
tongue has retained what the old French 
has lost or discarded; for I believe I am 
right in claiming the Scottish word ‘“‘ unco”’ 
as Rabelais’s onques with very slight varia- 
tion of application. A. 8S. Mortes. 


Under the heading ‘ Scoto-Gallicisms’ an 


interesting list of these words appears 
at 1S. v. 555 (12 June, 1852). See also 
6S. x. 165, 276, 453. H. 8. 


See ‘ The Scot Abroad,’ by J. Hill Burton, 
1864, vol. i. chap. v. p. 236. W. 5S. 


A list of these will be found in Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘ Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character,’ 20th ed., p. 293 (Edinburgh, 
Edmonston & Douglas, 1871). T. F. D. 

[Mr. J. B. WaINEwRIGHT also refers to Dean 
Ramsay.] 
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CoprerR Minit, WHITECHAPEL (10 S. ix. 
290).—The mill for flatting copper at Merton 
occupied in 1864 by Messrs. Shears, seems 
to have had a close connexion with two 
calico-printing factories close by, which, 
like the copper mill, stood on the site of the 
ancient Abbey of Merton or of its domains. 
At what time it was removed to Merton 
from Whitechapel one cannot say, but it 
was certainly before 1819, for it is described 
in Dr. James Dugdale’s ‘New British 
Traveller’ of that year as being then, with 
three calico-printing factories, flourishing 
on the site of the abbey (vol. iv. p. 335). 

J. MacMIcHAEL. 


‘“NITOR IN ADVERSUM” (10 S. viii. 429, 
474 ; ix. 356).—Whatever families may use 
or have used this motto, Burke may fairly 
be presumed to have quoted the words 
directly from Ovid (‘ Met.,’ ii. 72). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE Bonassus (10 S. ix. 365).—The 
interest in “this astonishing animal” 
seems to have persisted in a lively fashion 
for.a number of years. Christopher North 
introduced him into the number of the 
‘Noctes Ambrosiane’ which appeared in 
Blackwood for June, 1827. There he repre- 
sented the Ettrick Shepherd to have 
become the owner of the freak. ‘‘ I bocht 
the Bonassus,” says James, “frae the 
man that had him in a show’; and he 
adds various characteristic details illus- 
trative of his purpose and his management. 
Again in April, 1830, the phenomenal bull 
was utilized to admirable purpose. The 
Shepherd describes how he surpassed the 
achievement of Mazeppa on the animal’s 
back, wildly careering along “the turnpike 
road that cuts the kintra frae Selkirk to 
Moffat.” His narrative prompts the English 
Opium-Eater, who is one of the interlocutors 
to a running commentary, which is a notable 
example of Wilson’s boisterous humour and 
rare skill of adaptation. The inevitable 
anticlimax comes when the philosopher asks 
the unscrupulous rhapsodist to enlighten 
him on “the precise Era of the Flight to 
Moffat.” The reply runs thus :— 

“Mr. De Quinshy, you’re like a’ ither great 
page gs ane o’ the maist credulous o’ mankind ! 

ou wad believe me, were I to say that I had 
ridden a whale up the Yarrow frae Newark to 
Eltrive! The haill story’s a lee! and sae free o’ 
ony foundation in truth, that I wad hae nae 
objections to tak my bible-oath that sic a beast as a 
Bonassus never was creawted—and it’s lucky for 
him that he never was, for seeing that he’s said to 
consume three bushel o’ ingans [onions] to denner 


every day 0’ his life, Noah wad never hae letten 
him intil the Ark, and he wad hae been fund, after 
the subsidin’ o’ the waters, a skeleton on the tap 0’ 
Mount Ararat.” 

In editing the collected works of his 
father-in-law Prof. Ferrier does not annotate 
the passages on the Bonassus, which seems 
to indicate that the wonderful ‘ exhibit” 
which had moved Queen Caroline and the 
rest had been forgotten by the middle of 
the century. See Wilson’s ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiane,’ i. 380, ii. 340. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


With Wombwell’s thrilling account of the 
boldness and combative success of the 
Bonassus it is curious to contrast the follow- 
ing passage of ‘Les Mimes, Enseignemens 
et Proverbes’ :— 

Sus vos grosses testes, Bonasses, 
Vous portez de grandes cornasses, 
Ne vous en pouuans preualoir. 
Entre les animaux insignes, 
Ceux-la de leurs cornes sont dignes, 
Qui scauent les faire valoir ! 
Liv. ii. p. 63. 
St. SwitTHn. 


Wombwell’s ‘‘ Bonassus’’ was shown at 
Bartholomew Fair, 1828 (Daniel’s ‘ Merrie 
England,’ ii. 191; Frost’s ‘The Old Show- 
men,’ p. 303). Frost adds :— 

‘*Under the name given to it by Wombwell, it 
was introduced into the epilogue of the Westminster 
play as one of the wonders of the year. It was 
afterwards sold by Wombwell to the Zoological 
Society, and placed in their collection in_ the 
Regent’s Park; but it had been enfeebled_ by 
confinement and disease, and it died soon after- 
wards.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Patm SunpDaAy (10 8S. ix. 281, 374, 412).— 
In reference to the note on the Provengal 
custom of blessing the “ rampau’’ made of 
an olive branch on Palm Sunday, I am told 
by a friend long resident in British Columbia 
that branches of red cedar (thuja) are blessed 
for distribution in all the churches of that 
province, as well as in the cathedral church 
of New Westminster. Branches of cedar 
are also used for decorative purposes on 
the altar as well as in the body of the church. 

C. H. R. Praca. 

Manchester. 


ANNE OF AusTRIA (10 S. ix. 390).—Two 
queens have this sobriquet. Philip II. of 
Spain was married four times, his second 
wife being our Queen Mary, and his fourth 
Anne, daughter of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II., who was his first cousin. The 
latter was undoubtedly of Austria ; and pre- 
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sumably it was from that fact that their 
daughter, when married to Louis XIII. 
of France, was also called in history Anne 


of Austria. She was the mother of 
Louis XIV. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


The term is quite justified. The six 
Spanish sovereigns beginning with Charles I. 
(Emperor Charles V.) were called the family 
of Austria, King Charles having been the 
son of Philip I. of Austria by the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The connexion 
was made closer by three successive genera- 
tions of Charles’s descendants marrying 
into the royal family of Austria. H. P. L. 


This princess—the sister of Philip IV. 
of Spain, and mother of Louis XIV. of France 
—was so called because the Spanish Haps- 
burgs were descended from the earlier 
Hapsburgs of Austria. Her great-grand- 
father Charles V., Emperor and King of 
Spain, was grandson of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., whose ancestor Rudolf [. (1273-91) 
conquered Austria and Styria from Ottocar. 

A. R. Bayley. 


“THE CrookeD (10 S. ix. 190). 
—To explain this by saying that it is a 
variant of ‘The Crooked Log” is only to 
substitute one difficulty for another. The 
explanation in Hone’s ‘Table Book’ (pp. 335, 
336) may be dismissed, because of the un- 
likelihood of the example of an out-of-the- 
way Kentish house being widely spread 
in days of limited communications. ore- 
over the date—1827—is against its being 
the origin. There are others boasting a 
higher antiquity. There is a large public- 
house in Greenwich with the sign of ‘‘ The 
Ship and Billet,’ which in the eighteenth 
century was known as ‘“ The Marsh House 
and Crooked Billet.” It has been ingeni- 
ously asserted that this sign is of heraldic 
origin, being originally a fesse dancetté, and 
the pictorial representation of one in Essex 
seems to favour this view (Christy, ‘ Trade 
Signs of Essex,’ p. 163); but that in Lar- 
wood’s ‘History of Signboards’ rather 
suggests a chevron wavy. In favour of the 
heraldic theory it may be mentioned that 
the pale raguly of the Warwick arms has 
become ‘‘ The Bear and Ragged Staff,’ and 
in one instance—in Charing Cross Road— 
simply “ The Bear and Staff.’”” Can any one 


tell us the armorial bearings of the lords 
of the manor of, or important inhabitant 
near, any old house with the sign of ‘ The 
Crooked Billet’? ? This might help. The 
Greenwich house is in close proximity to 


the estate of Wm. Lambard, the antiquary, 
on whose escutcheon was a chevron vaire ; 
while one Bennett, a servant of Queen 
Elizabeth, had some land in the vicinity. 
His arms had a chevron argent; but I 
know of no connexion with the house itself 
or its site. AYEAHR. 


I have always been under the impression 
that this sign alluded to the crooked stick 
on which pedlars hung their bundles over 
their shoulders. I remember being shown 
one of these sticks by a wealthy West 
Riding woollen spinner as the one used by 
his grandfather or great-gandfather in his 
early days. This was many years ago, and 
whether the idea arose in my mind from 
what he told me or from something else I 
cannot tell. The stick or billet was chosen 
so as to fit over the shoulder, and had a 
hook from which the bundle was suspended ; 
it had also a handle such as would prevent 
its swinging round and upsetting the bundle. 
If these were in common use, might it not 
form a sign such as would commend itself 


to the commercial traveller of the day ? 
H. G. P. 


In chap. xxxi. of ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ 
Dickens makes mention of ‘‘ The Crooked 
Billet’ in Thames Street as the place where 
poor Joe Willet enlisted, yielding to the 
pleadings of the recruiting sergeant. The 
date of this story is about 1775, but whether 
the hostelry is now in existence under the 
same sign I cannot say. 

JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 


“Vin cris” (10 S. ix. 30, 134, 218, 330, 
391).—When this term was first discussed 
in ‘N. & Q., I thought it must refer to a 
wine that | had seen put on the table of 
the Hétel St. Bernard, Clairvaux (a small 
country inn, where white table-cloths are 
not in use), along with the usual vin ordinaire 
rouge. Its colour was, as is stated by Com- 
MANDANT DvAUvLt, between the two extreme 
colours of French wines, red and “ white” ; 
what I saw was a pale pink, quite different 
from either. The explanation given by the 
Commandant is the same as that in the 
‘ Nouveau Larousse Illustré,’ vol. vii. p. 1308, 

Durham. 


“Vin gris” certainly refers to the colour 
of the wine, and not to its intoxicating 
effect. There is a certain demand for 
“vin gris”? in the northern parts of France 
as well as in Paris. The most famous are 
the “vin gris d’Alsace” and “vin gris 
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d’Epineuil, near Tonnerre, in the department 
of Yonne. The “vin gris” are frequently 
used by chemists for preparing medicinal 
wines. 

Originally “vin gris’? was produced by 
passing white wine over the ‘“‘ rape’ (stem 
of the grapes) of red grapes, but nowadays 
it is frequently produced by blending white 
and red wines. Generally four parts of 
white wine and one part of red wine are 
used, and skilful blending gives even better 
results. V & Co. 

[With this communication from an unimpeachable 


French authority of Bordeaux this discussion is 
closed. | 


* Spa, UpPpeR Norwoop (10 8. viii. 
508; ix. 35, 313).—Dr. Kitto, in his ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible’ (enlarged and improved by 
the Rev. Canon Birks, M.A.), has this note 
on the verse mentioned by the Editor, 
namely, Isaiah lxii. 4, ‘‘ Thy land shall be 
married :— 

“In the East it is still customary to describe a 
king as having married that land which he has 
recently acquired, by conquest or otherwise, and 
united to his former dominions.”—Vol. ii. p. 296. 

But the name of the Spa and its artificially 
contrived pleasure-grounds was _ probably 
suggested by the land of rest which, in ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ is enjoyed by the faith- 
ful Christian freed from doubts and fears: 
“ After this, I beheld until they came unto 
the land of Beulah, where the sun shineth 
night and day.” 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


BREEDON Famity (10 8S. ix. 151).—I know 
nothing of the Joseph Breedon mentioned 
by LiEvTENANT, but perhaps this infor- 
mation concerning the Breedons of Bere 
Court or De la Bere House, Pangbourne, 
may be of some interest to him. 

The Rev. Zacheus Breedon, M.A.Oxon, 
Rector of South Moreton, Berks, 1660 (who 
was probably a son of the Rev. Zacheus 
Breedon, B.D. Oxon., Rector of Croughton, 
Northants, 1631), married Grace, daughter 
of Richard House, Esq., of Checkendon, 
Oxfordshire, and by her had a son Zacheus, 
who died at Hammersmith, 2 March, 1735, 
and ason Thomas (M.A.Oxon), who became 
Rector of Pangbourne in 1704, and subse- 
quently Rector of South Moreton, 


The Rev. Thomas Breedon had a son. 


John, who became D.C.L. at Oxford, 
3 July, 1754, being then of Bere Court. He 
was succeeded by his son John, who became 
M.D. of Oxford in 1774, and died in 1782. 
Bere Court then passed, under the will of 
John Breedon, D.C.L., to the Rev. John 


Symonds, who on 15 Feb., 1783, took the 
name and arms of Breedon. The Rev. 


come Symonds Breedon became D.D. at 


Oxford in 1793, and was Perpetual Curate 
of Stanley St. Leonard, Gloucestershire, 
from 1789 till his death at Bere Court, 
3 Aug., 1826, aged 73. His widow Jane 
died 19 April, 1836, aged 69. 

| 1. His eldest son, John Symonds Breedon, 
|Esq., was born 21 Nov., 1789; married 
'15 June, 1818, Catherine, eldest daughter 
| of the late Lieut.-Col. William Henry Toovey 
_Hawley of West Green House, Hants; and 
died at Tenby, 5 May, 1843, aged 53. His 
| widow died 20 Jan., 1853, aged 53. 

2. The Rev. J. S. Breedon’s second son 
| Charles resided at Millbrook, Southampton, 
' and died before 1845. 
| 3. His third son, the Rev. Henry Breedon, 
| M.A. Oxon., became Rector of Pangbourne 
in 1817; married in 1818 Elizabeth Julia, 
second daughter of the late Thomas Usborne, 
Esq., of Gilwell Park, Essex; and died 
6 April, 1845, aged 53. 

4. His fourth son, Lieut. William Breedon, 
R.N., married firstly, 21 Feb., 1832, at 
Newchurch, I.W., Waller, eldest daughter 
of the late John Kearney, Esq., of co. Kil- 
kenny (she died at Ryde 2 May, 1833); and 
secondly, 27 Feb., 1844, at St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, Elizabeth Binyon of Bedford. 

5. His fifth son, Lieut. Henry Breedon, 
R.N., married 25 June, 1832, at Paris, 
Alice, youngest daughter of Major J. R. 
Nason, late of the 47th Regiment. 

6. His sixth son Arthur died 8 April, 
1811, aged 4 years and 10 months. 

Of his daughters, Elizabeth was married, 
7 Feb., 1811, to the Rev. George Hulme of 
Shinfield, Berks; Maryanne, the third, 
died 28 May, 1811, aged 13; and Jane was 
married, 1 May, 1828, to John, youngest 
son of Robert Hopkins, Esq., of Tidmarsh, 
Berks. 

la. Mr. J. S. Breedon’s eldest son John 
also died at Tenby in 1843, aged 20. 

1b. His second son Edward Augustus 
(M.A.Oxon.) thereupon succeeded to the 
estates. 

lc. His third son, the Rev. Arthur 
William Breedon, M.A.Oxon., was Rector 
of Pangbourne from 1847 to his death, 
| 31 Jan., 1857. 
3a. The Rev. Henry Breedon had a son 
| Frederick William, who was born in 1824; 

married in 1848 Eliza, second daughter of 
Capt. Morphett of the 57th Regiment ; 
and died in 1889, leaving four sons and a 
daughter. He had also a daughter Emma 


Jane, who was married, 5 Sept., 1848, to the 
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Rev. Arthur John Wade, M.A. Dublin, 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ryde. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A branch of this family was at one time 
settled at West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
The name appears a good many times in 


the registers between 1691 and 1811, but is | 
The only memorial in the | 


now extinct. 
churchyard is an old upright stone inscribed 
as follows :— 

“In | memory of | John Breedon | who departed 
this Life | January the 4*, 1803 | In the 68 
of his Age | Also of | Jane his wife | who departed 
this Life | April the 6t* 1811 | in the 68'" Year of her 
age.” 

According to the register, John “ Breeden” 
and Jane Lucas, both of this parish, were 
married at West Haddon on 6 Nov., 1763. 

Some one interested in the family visited 
West Haddon in 1898, and told me that 
branches were also located at Wing, Bucks ; 
Croughton, Northants; Fenny Compton, 
Warwickshire; and Bere Court, Pang- 
bourne, and South Moreton, Berks. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The Breedons of Bere Court are mentioned 
in Lysons’s ‘Magna Britannia,’ vol. i. 
part ii. ‘ Berkshire,’ pp. 181-4, 323-4. 

R. J. FynMore. 
{Mrs. HAvTEVILLE Corr also thanked for reply.] 


INFERIOR CLERGY, THEIR APPELLATIONS: 
“Sir” (10 S. ix. 286).—The Rev. James 
Christie, in his valuable privately printed 
work entitled ‘Some Account of Parish 
Clerks, more especially of the Ancient 
Fraternity (Bretherne and Sisterne) of S. 
Nicholas, now known as the Worshipful 
Company of Parish Clerks,’ includes the 
following paragraph in his account of the 
Fraternity’s most ancient record (1449- 
1521) :— 

“‘In respect to titles in the Bede Roll. In the 
case of priests the Roll generally gives precedence 
to the * Magister’ over ‘Dominus.’ There are 
sahage ee not over a score and a half of priests in 
the Roll who have no title prefixed. Sometimes 
‘Magister’ and ‘ Doctor’ are pretixed. Sometimes 
‘Doctor’ is annexed. In the case of laymen, again, 
‘ Dominus’ seems to have precedence of ‘ Magister,’ 
and ‘ Domina’ of ‘ Magistra,’ but the rule is by no 
means unbending. It is difficult to appraise the 
value of these titles. ‘Dominus’ is avglel equally 
to a prince of the blood royal and to an unbeneficed 


priest. The title ‘Magister’ in the case of priests | 


1s said to imply Master of Arts in some University. 
Selden in his treatise on titles of honour Says : 
‘ How “ Dominus” was usually held to be the title 
of every curate added to his Christian name, and is 
now familiar for ‘‘ Sir” to every Bachelor in the 


Year | & 


| to those who were wards of the King, whether 
married or unmarried, either for lands or still of the 
' King’s bestowing in marriage, as the services for 
| the King must be done by the husband. But when 
| this wardship was abrogated, the first use of the 
'word was lost, and the title used as a mere hono- 
rary prefix.’ In the Bede Roll in two cases in 1461 
does the title ‘Syr’ occur, and in both cases a 
rently priests—Syr Rafe of Bow and Syr William 
Strode.” 

The title evidently survived to post- 
Reformation times, for at the head of the 
list of Vicars of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
iven in Cox’s ‘Annals’ occurs the name 
of “Sir Thomas” as vicar 1571-6. In 
reference to this name Dr. Cox adds a 
foot-note (p. 54, from Heylin’s ‘ History of 
the Reformation’) to the effect that “ such 
of the clergy as were under the degree of 
doctor were commonly called ‘Sir. The 
use of the term here for a vicar would make 
Selden’s ‘“‘ usually ’’ rather elastic. 

Shakespeare bestows the prefix upon 


more than one of his characters. Thus we 
have “ Sir Nathaniel, a Curate,” in ‘ Love’s 


Labour’s Lost’: “Sir Oliver Mar-text, a 
Vicar,’ in ‘As You Like It’; and “Sir 
Michael, A Friend of the Archbishop of 
York,” in ‘ Henry IV.’ 

Miss Leca-WEEKES is doubtless aware 
that the title was often loosely bestowed 
upon lay dignitaries (who were not knights) 
in early times. The London Mayors in 
particular seem to have been honoured in 
this respect. ‘‘Sir’’ George Monoux, who 
recently figured in these columns, is a case 
in point; while other instances of this 
usage which occur to me are provided by 
“Sir”? Drew Barentyn and “ Sir’? William 
Gregory. McMurray. 


Although not of early date, the following 
use of the designation ‘curate’? may 
interest Miss Leca-Weekes. In 1618, at 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, the long-delayed 
transcribing of the baptismal entries from 
the loose sheets or paper book into a parch- 
ment one took place. This was carried out 
with all the entries that had survived from 
1581 by the rector, who writes the following 
on an early page in the book :— 

‘““This Booke was | made anno 1581 forthe | 
Christnings | [scroll] | Written James Leslie. 
Curat. | anno 1618 prid Cal. Junii.” 


I do not think that any subject has been 
_more fully discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ than this. 
At 9S. ii. 455 I gave a list of references, 
fifteen in number, extending from 1 S. i. 19 
to 8 S. x. 481; and on the same page 


schools all men know. The title “ Domina” belonged | Mz. A. R. Baytey noted an article on the 
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subject which appeared in The Genealogical; This couplet is attributed to Dr. John 
Magazine for September, 1897. Brenan (1768 ?-1830), the witty editor of 
ss RICHARD WELFORD. The Milesian Magazine, on the good authority 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. of D. _ J. O'Donoghue. See his ‘ Irish 
AuTHORS OF QuoTaTIONs WANTED (10 8. Ability,’ Dublin, 1905, p. 118, where the 
ix. 328, 303).—* Ninety-five, ninety-five,” lines are quoted. 5 JOHN 8S. CRONE. 
seems like a corruption of the fifth verse of Kensal Lodge, N.W. 
a rime, traditional in West Yorkshire, and JouN ZEPHANTAH HoLwe t (10 S. ix. 370). 
: known as ‘ Country Lads’ or ‘ Number One.’ | —The grandson of the above was the god- 
; It began :— father of my father, the late Thomas Holwell 
4 Number one, number one, Cole, M.A., author of ‘The Antiquities of 
like a gun; Hastings,’ 1867. Further information may 
woe had a new number and a new | mentioned (vol. xxviii. p- 212). 
About 1877 the Rev. Hugh Martin Short 
4 shoe. published a long slip showing his descent 
:) Some like a window, but I like a door. from the ancient family of Holwell. 
{Some are dead, but I’m alive. May Rance (née Core). 
Lor To keep single contrive. Westcliff-on-Sea. 
e I think these verses were pretty well Lonpon Siens: “Guy, Eart or War- 
s fixed, and also the seventh :— wick” (10 S. ix. 127).—After reading the 
a Some go to hell, but I go to heaven ; interesting note by Mr. ABrRAnAms I turned 
r but “six”? was very variable, and so were | to my copy of Allen’s ‘ History of London’ 
vf later verses. In each case the first and | (1828), and at vol. iii. p. 571 found a small 
second line were sung by the soloist, the | wood engraving of the sculpture. Besides 
e third and fourth forming chorus. the figure, it bears the date 1668, the initials 
d The “needles and pins” part is probably |G. C., and the words “ Restored 1817, J. 
3) equally old and traditional, with its counter- | Deykes Archt.” At the foot also occurs 
n part, what I take to be ‘‘ Pennant London 5 Ed. 
n When a man’s single he lives at his ease. dint 
te) H. SxNowpEeN D. ound into my book, facing this page, is a 
folded plate of the bas-relief inscribed : 
is I heard “Guy, Earl of Warwick, From a Basso 
Vy I’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, Relievio in Warwick Lane. The Drawing 
n And to keep single I’ll contrive, taken from Mr. Curtis’s Window.’ Then 
sung in costume by a humorous gentleman | follows a version of the story of the redoubt- 
some time in “ the forties.” Sr. Swirnry. | able Guy, and references to Speed, Dugdale, 
Stow, Camden, &c. At foot is the super- 
y Mr. Butss’s second quotation (ante, | scription: Pub' April 3, 1791 by N. 
it p- 370), Smith No. 18 Gt. May’s Buildings.” 
d Quadrijugis evectus euis sol aureus exit, This inserted engraving I take, therefore, 
n has been the unsuccessful object of queries | to be a copy of the original sculpture. Of 
1- for a long while. See 1 S. ii. 391; iii. 287; | course in drawings it is impossible to pin 
it 48. xi. 447, 521; 7S. xii. 148. any faith to accuracy, but | may mention 
mn Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. the following points of divergence between 
ig the two representations. First, the pedestal 
TrisH VERSION OF “ De morturs” (10 8. | or corbel on which Guy stands does not 
| ix. 388).—The “ modern Irish wit” alluded tally as to shape. Second, the detached 
ie. to by Canon Ainger as possessed of the shield on the lower part of the stone con- 
“Swiftian power of rhyming” is Watty tains three mascles conjoined in the original, 
Cox, an Irish poet, who died in 1837. In a and they are shown separate in the restora- 
speech delivered by Daniel O’Connell at the tion. In the former, too, the shield on 
on Loyal National Repeal Association, on | Guy’s left arm is turned more to the front 
Ss. 25 July, 1843, the great Liberator quoted | of the picture than it is in the latter. The 
Ss, from Watty Cox as follows :— | details of the garb of the figure are of course 
9 De mortuis nil nisi bonum. ‘more clearly depicted in the restoration ; 
ze When scoundrels die, let all bemoan ’em. and the date and initials are there shown 
18 W. H. Gratran Froop. | to be entirely within the border. 
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I shall be glad to know the antecedents 
of the plate to which I have been referring. 
Has it been detached from some book ? or 
was it issued separately ? 

JOHN T. PaGe. 


CONVEYANCING IN OLp Days at NeEw- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE (10 8S. ix. 404). —In- 
stances of the use of the Mayor’s seal for 
confirmation are given at 10 8. i. 447; ii. 
19. The custom still existed at York in 1775. 

In 1496 William Came of Newark desired 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Wiltshire to 
affix their seals to his will (‘ Test. Ebor.,’ iv. 
118). W. C. B. 


JOHNSTON FAMILY OF SCOTLAND (10 S. ix. 
390).—The Latin elegiacs in the MS. are a 
mangled form of a twelve-line piece by 
Arthur Johnston, which was first printed 
in his ‘Epigrammata’ (Aberdeen, 1632). 
It appears again on p. 607 in tom. i. of 
*Delitize Poetarum Scotorum hujus 
Tllustrium’ (Amsterdam, 1637), and on 
p- 368 of his ‘ Poemata Omnia’ (Middelburg, 
1642). In the edition of Johnston’s poems 
by Sir W. D. Geddes, which fills the first 
two volumes of ‘ Musa Latina Aberdonensis’ 
(printed for the New Spalding Club, Aber- 
deen, 1895), these lines are on p. 46 of vol. ii. 
They were addressed to James Johnston, 
Baron Johnston, who, according to Prin- 
cipal Geddes’s note was raised to the 
peerage in 1633, under the title of Lord 
Johnston of Lochwood, and died in 1653. 

For an instance of confusion between the 
arms of the Caskieben family, to which 
Arthur Johnston belonged, and those of 
another branch see p. 179 of vol. xxiii. of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
for Scotland (‘ Heraldic Representations at 
Marischal College,’ by Mr. P. J. Anderson). 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Capt. WoopeEs Rocers (10 8S. viii. 470).— 
It would appear from the will of Francis 
Rogers of Bristol (part-owner of the Duke and 
the Duchess, privateers), proved in London 
1717, that he was a brother of Noblett 
Rogers of Cork, and that his father was 
Robert Rogers of Cork. This identifies 
Francis Rogers as being a son of Robert 
Rogers of Lota, Ireland, whose arms were 
Azure, a chevron between three stags trip- 
pant sable (see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’). 
[ think Woodes Rogers must have been 
related to this family. In the P.R.O. 
there is a certain “ Return” as to the 


Bahamas, dated 15 Sept., 1731, which men- 
tions a Michael Rogers as living with his 


wife and three children on the island of 
Providence. A Michael Rogers appears 
in the pedigree of Rogers of Lota as living 
in 1848. There is an engraved portrait of 
Woodes Rogers and his son and daughter 
in the British Museum. 

In the ‘ Appleton Cyclopedia of American 
Biography,’ 1888, edited by James Grant 
Wilson and John Fiske, vol. v. p. 311, the 
following appears: ‘* Woodes Rogers, Eng- 
lish navigator, born in Derbyshire, England, 
about 1663; died in London 1732.” 

The above statement of the captain’s 
death in London is apparently incorrect. 
Was he born in Derbyshire? and where 
“sup. alto mari’? did the captain’s father, 
Woodes Rogers, sen., die ? 

Epwarp Minwarp S, PARKER. 

Welford House, Weston-super-Mare. 


ALLTREE (10 8. ix. 349, 413).— 
‘The Aspinwall Notarial Records, 1644-51,’ 
1 vol., 8vo, Boston, 1903, give eleven refer- 
ences to a Paul Allstree as doing business 
in Boston at this period. He (unquestion- 
ably of English birth) seemingly engaged in 
ventures connected with ‘* Maderas” and 
Barbados. ‘The Boston Records, 1634-60,’ 
1 vol., 8vo, Boston, 1903, reveal, too, the 
fact of his having owned Boston house 
property; also, of his leaving Boston for 
Barbados in 1650. 

Another example of this name represents 
a “ Boston tax-payer”’ of later date, whose 
patronymic got twisted into these forms: 
Allern Augaltree, 1688; Allen Ahaltree, 
1691; Allen Aughletree, 1695. These 
ancient New England examples of an odd 
surname may be of interest to Mr. Cann 
HUGHES. J. G. CUPPLES. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


ROGATION AND OTHER ProceEsstons (10 8. 
ix. 401).—This note, although headed ‘ Roga- 
tion Procession: Ascension Day,’ refers to 
other processions also. May I add one 
more to them? In the second volume 
(p. 537) of the ‘Landboce sive Registrum 
Monasterii de Winchelcumba’ will be 
found an account of the procession of the 
villagers of Cow Honeybourne to Evesham 
on the Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 


Cowpray Fammy (10 S. ix. 370).— 
F. K. P. is not quite correct about William 
Cowdray. He was not “a scholar at Win- 
chester College’’ (in the sense in which that 
phrase is ordinarily now understood) from 
1406 to 1413; but, according to Mr. Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars,’ entered Winchester 
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College in 1399, and during the time men- 
tioned by F. K. P. was a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. F. K. P.’s mistake pro- 
bably arises from the fact that the latter 
College—the College of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of Winchester at Oxford—used some- 
times to be called Winchester College, 
Oxford. William Cowdray is stated to 
have become Rector of Padworth. 

The other Cowdrays mentioned in Mr. 
Kirby’s work are :— 

1. Martin Cowdrey, who entered Win- 
chester College, aged 10, in 1520, from 
Clatford, and was Fellow of New College 
1530-34. 

2. William Cowdrey, who entered the 
College in 1524, from Senock (Sevenoaks), 
and was Fellow of New College during the 
same period as Martin. 

3. Thomas Cowdrie, who entered the 
College, aged 12, in 1564, from Herriard, 
and died at Winchester. 

4. John Cowdry, Consanguineus Funda- 
toris, who was elected scholar in 1709 
aged 15, from Aldermaston, and was Fellow 
of New College 1713-14. 

The registers of the Catholic Church at 
Winchester contain the names of some 
Cowdray ladies of the eighteenth century. 

From the Catholic Record Society’s 
vol. i., where these registers are printed, it 
appears (at pp. 170, 172, 173) that— 

1. Ursula Cowdry was godmother to a 
child baptized 5 Jan., 1770. 

2. Anne Cowdry was godmother to four 
children baptized 20 Dec., 1774; 6 July, 
1776; 11 Aug., 1776; and 2 June, 1777, 
respectively. 

3. Mary Cowdry was godmother to two 
children baptized in Oct., 1775, and 24 Sept., 
1777, respectively. 

4 and 5. Catherine and Frances Cowdry 
were confirmed by Bishop James Talbot, 
coadjutor to Bishop Challoner, 7 May, 1775. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MILLER-MUNDY 
Famity (10 S. ix. 370).—The only possible 
connexion between this family and the 
“Bard of Avon,” so far as the present 
owner of Shipley Hall is aware, might be 
through the Fosters of Loxley in Warwick- 
shire. Jane Foster, daughter of Sir Reginald 
Foster, born circa 1690, is a direct ancestor 
of Mr. E. Miller-Mundy ; but whether any 
relationship, by marriage or otherwise, ever 
subsisted between the Fosters and the 
Shakespeare family I must leave to some 
more erudite person to investigate. 

WiLLoucHBy Maycock. 


WoMAN WITH MASCULINE Name (10 S. ix. 
409).—The Hon. Mrs. Swinton, née de Ros, 
has the Christian name of Arthur, after 
her godfather, the great Duke of Wellington. 

Arthur Annesley, tenth Viscount Valentia, 
had six daughters whose second Christian 
names were Arthur. His fourth daughter 
also bore the Christian name of Henry; 
she married Sir Henry Robinson, K.C.B. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


My mother’s Christian name was John. 
W. S. 


May not the lady’s name have been 
Timothea, shortened to Timothy by family 
usage or the ignorance or space-requirements 
of the stonecutter ? The name of Timothea 
was not uncommon in the seventeenth 
century. In the neighbouring county of 
Durham two leading families used it—those 
of Belasyse and Davison. 


RIcHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


An instance is recorded in the inscription 
on the tombstone of a granddaughter of 
Wodrow the historian, in the smaller isle of 
Cumbrae in the Firth of Clyde, of which 
I annex a copy :— 

“This Ston is Erected | To perpetuate the | 
memory of John Wod | rou Daughter of M* Rob | 
WodrouAnd Annhis | Wife Shedied the17™ of | A 
1774 in the 14 year | of her Age And was interre 

| hier at her own desire | Death is the crown of 
life was | death denyed pour mortels | live in vain.” 


Geo. WiLL. CAMPBELL. 


“Wat LANCASHIRE THINKS (OR SAYS) 
TO-DAY, ENGLAND WILL THINK (OR SAY) 
TOo-MoRROW’”’ (10 §S. ix. 329).—This has 
been said of other places than Lancashire. 
According to the ‘ Victoria History of War- 
wickshire,’ vol. ii. p. 458, it is Birmingham 
which leads the way :— 

“*What Birmingham says to-day, England will 
say to-morrow,’ runs the proverb, and the history 


of the last three centuries affords some evidence of 
its truth.” 


Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


NicHoLas Upton (10 S. ix. 389).—For the 
above (whose dates are 1400 ?-57) see 
“D.N.B.,’ vol. Iviii. pp. 39, 40. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


Newerort Cuurcu, I.W. (10 8. ix. 389).— 
G. B. can obtain pictures of St. Thomas’s 
Church prior to the rebuilding by writing 
to Mr. Sparkes, 24, High Street, Cowes. 

(Rev.) R. G. Davis. 


Cowes. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Aspects of George Meredith. By Richard H. P. 
urle. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Mr. CuRLE possesses, if not great insight into the 
philosophy and psychology of his subject, a genuine 
enthusiasm which should encourage i ha and 
instigate to fresh valour those unfortunates who 
have hitherto wrestled with George Meredith, and 
beenthrown. His judgments are subjective, and he 
has made no attempt at comparing his author with 
other writers, or estimating his place in literature. 
In the earlier chapters, where the poet’s philosophy 
is considered, we have the commentator at his best. 
“Sanity and advance,” he says, “are in the path 
of obedience ; madness and decay in the path of 
disobedience.” ‘*The philosophy of nature is the 
lesson of a living wisdom, not the hopeless warning 
of a drunken and purposeless mechanism.” ‘* Vic- 
tory is not necessarily the gaining of the day, but 
the gaining of ourselves.” Treating of the atmo- 
sphere and style of Meredith, he remarks: ‘‘ In 
studying nature he has not become a sentimentalist. 
and in studying man he has not become a eynie.” 
But in the later chapters, it would seem, self- 
criticism has deserted him. Flaccid sentences 
abound, and pompous expositions of the obvious. 
There are statements by the way which we must 
challenge. ** All people have born in them,” he 
says, ‘‘a secret feeling of their own importance, 
anda terrible desire to get their way through every 
obstacle.” Is it really, as Mr. Curle says, ‘‘ incon- 
ceivable that a very witty thinker would express 
himself in the language of Dr. Johnson”? Te he 
did so,” he tells us, “‘ he would cease to be witty 
to any one but himself.” This verdict reveals 
serious limitations in Mr. Curle. 

The closing chapter might perhaps have been 
omitted, or, at least, condensed. The few words of 
adverse criticism of George Meredith are not of 
standing value. We cannot endorse the dismissal 
of ‘Diana of the Crossways’ and ‘The Amazing 
Marriage’ as novels that are ‘‘distinctly poorer 
than the rest.” Mr. Curle thinks better than he 
writes, but his work, as we have said, should be 
useful. 


Ix The Nineteenth Century Bishop Welldon has a 
rather wordy article on ‘ An *‘ Imperial Conference ” 
of the Church and its Significance,’ which does not 
seem to us of much value. Sir W. H. White deals 
with *The Cult of the Monster Warship,’ and 
Viscount Esher has a ‘ Personal Reminiscence of 
Gordon.’ Mr. H. H. Statham writes in an arresting 
way about current French and English art. Mr. 
Montague Crackanthorpe in ‘ Eugenics as a Social 
Force’ says what a great many people are thinking ; 
but unfortuately men and women in practice do not 
follow their scientific theories in these matters, and 
sono advance is made. Dr. Jessopp writes with 
unabated vigour about ‘A Great Norfolk House,’ 
the family whose quality has been recently revealed 
by Mrs. Stirling’s linens yhy of ‘Coke of Nortolk’; 
and he adds some very pleasent notes of his dealings 


with the late James Knowles. ‘The Permanence 
of Wordsworth’ is one of Mr. Herbert Paul's | 
clever articles which put familiar facts and judg- | 
ments in an attractive form. 


repeat himself, his article on ‘Olympic Games ’— 
which he wishes to be confined to Pan-Britannic 
competitors, including the people of the United 
States—would be more pleasant to read, and 
possibly, more valuable. 

The Fortnightly is the most interesting of the 
monthlies. Sir Francis Channing has an excellent 
appreciation of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ; 
and Mr. Andrew Lang, not content with his recent 
onslaught on Anatole France’s life of Jeanne d’Are 
in The Times, returns to the charge in an article 
founded cn considerable knowledge of the records 
and authorities. ‘Thoreau in Twenty Volumes’ is 
discussed by Mr. H. S. Salt, a well-known admirer ; 
and ‘ Dante’s Poetic Conception of Woman’ by the 
Poet Laureate. ‘ Tocane seen through French 
Eyes’ is a good subject; but we wonder that Miss 
Barnicoat has said nothing of ‘L’Ile inconnue,’ a 
better study, perhaps, than the generalizations of 
M. d’Humieéres. ‘ Delane and The Times,’ by B., is 
very good—by far the ablest review of the bio- 
graphy that has appeared anywhere, for the writer 
does not hesitate to take his own line, and rebuke 
others where it is necessary. ‘The Stage and the 
Puritan,’ by ‘A Spectator,” is a useful article ; and 
Mr. Arthur Ransome’s ‘ Notes on the Salons des 
Indépendants’ are thoughtful, and should help 
towards that education of the British public in 
artistic matters which is sadly needed. 

The Burlington Mayazine is full of interest, as 
usual. It opens with a reproduction of Millais’s 
portrait of Tennyson, which we hope will be 
secured for the nation by the aid of the National 
Art-Collections Fund. The price at which it is 
offered—3,000/.—would probably be easily exceeded 
if the picture were put ap to public auction. Mr. 
Roger Fry comments on the very tine collection of 
illuminated MSS. at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club. 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson writes on the ‘ Gorleston 
Psalter,’ which has been made the subject of an 
important monograph by Mr. 8. C. Cockerell. ‘ The 
Parade,’ by Gabriel de Saint- Aubin, recently 
acquired by the National Gallery, makes a charming 
illustration and has a curious history. Other illus- 
trations are of ‘Doccia Porcelain,’ ‘The Snake 
Pattern’ in Ireland and other places, ‘ Drawings 
by Gerard David,’ and a ‘Portrait of a Boy’ 
attributed to Velasquez, the reproduction of which 
is sent by Prince Doria Pamphili from Rome. ‘ Art 
in America’ presents us with two beautiful pic- 
tures of panel schemes in glass worked out by Mr. 
John La Farge. One of these, ‘The Peony in the 
Wind,’ from an old ni te design, even in black 
and white is of great beauty. Mr. La Farge uses, 
apparently, a special type of coloured glass, and his 
leaded lines are ‘not a disagreeable necessity, but 
an integral and important part of the design.” 

In The Cornhi// that successtul story ‘Wroth’ is 
concluded. Sir Herbert Maxwell writes on ‘A 
Jacobite General,’ David, Lord Elcho, whose 
memoir of his own life was published and ably 
edited by one of his descendants last year. Mr. 
Lionel Cust introduces to the general reader the 
existence of ‘An Eton Portrait Gallery,’ pictures 
presented by boys on leaving. Mrs. Mann has an 
excellent short story, and Mr. T. A. Cook a good 
subject in ‘Nationality in Horses.’ He dwells 
naturally on the painful subject of horses in the 
Boer War, and points out that, unlike other 


If Mr. J. Astley | countries, England gives no State aid to horse- 


Cooper were less egotistic, and less inclined to | breeding industries. We are glad to see a reference 
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to Prof. Ridgeway’s fine work on ‘The Thorough- 
bred Horse.’ Mr. F. Boyle is justitied in calling 
attention to the neglect of ‘New Fruits’ in this 
country. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan continues ‘ The War 
Journals of “ Garibaldi’s Englishman”’; and Mr. 
Benson concludes his series of essays ‘At Large’ 
with ‘The Love of God.’ It is excellent alike in 
expression and sentiment, but hardly novel. Indeed, 
the defect of this writer’s work is that he lacks 
originality. He always writes well, but he often 
reminds us of other people who have written better, 
or, at any rate, with more force and vividness. 


Tue third part of Sir John Hare’s ‘ Reminiscences 
and Reflexions,’ and the fourth instalment of ‘My 
African Journey,’ by Mr. Winston Churchill, are 
the best features of The Strand Magazine, which is 
otherwise an interesting number. Miss Pamela 
Colman Smith gives some pictures she has made of 
visions eat by particular pieces of music. We 
cannot believe that, to use a scientific term, there 
is ‘a collective hallucination” among music-hearers 
resulting in pictures so detinite as these, though we 
ourselyes see colours when deeply impressed by 
music. 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 
THE warmer weather has not diminished the 
activity of the second-hand booksellers, for we have 
an unusually large number of catalogues. 


Mr. P. M. Barnard sends from Tunbridge Wells 
his Catalogue 21, which is very interesting. 
Baskerville ‘sop,’ 1761, is 2/. 2s.; first English 
edition of Bale’s ‘Pageant of Popes,’ 1574, 2/. 2s. ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher, a very tine copy of the 
second folio, 1679, 12/.; Chaucer, 1598, 3/. 17s. 6d. ; 
Congreve, Baskerville, 1761, 7/. ; Donne’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1639, 4/. 10s. ; Heliodorus’s ‘ An Ethiopian Historie,’ 
englished by Thomas Underdoune (circa 1569), 
26/. 5s.3 first edition of Holinshed, an_excellent 
copy, red morocco, 1577, 50/. ; Holland’s ‘ Heroologia 
Anglica,’ 64 portraits, n.d. (1620), folio, 8/. 8s. ; and 
Raleigh’s ‘Discovery of Guiana,’ 1596, 287. A 
Second Folio Shakespeare (title and verses supplied 
in admirable old pen-and-ink facsimile), old panelled 
calf, rebacked, is 37/. 10s. There are a few modern 
hooks, including ‘ Life and_ Works of Charlotte 
Bronté,’ by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. Clement 
Shorter, 7 vols., half-calt, 2/. 2s.; first edition of 
Lever’s ‘Fortunes of Glencore,’ 3 vols., 1858, 15s. ; 
aset of Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., half-morocco, 
4/. 5s., and first issue of first edition of Dickens’s 
* Grimaldi,’ original pink cloth, 6/. A complete set 
of the ‘ Tudor Translations,” 1892-1905, 40 vols., is 
330. 

Mr. Francis Edwards sends us the fourth part of 
his Military Catalogue, which, when finished, will 
be one of the most complete lists of military 
works yet issued. The present part ranges from 
the Peninsular War to the Greco-Turkish War in 
1897. We tind works on Naval Expeditions to the 
Mediterranean, 1808-14; Napoleon’s Campaign in 
Russia, 1812; War in Germany, 1813-14; Napoleon 
at Elba; English Prisoners in France, 1800-14; The 
Waterloo Campaign; Napoleon at St. Helena; 
Bombardment of Algiers, 1816; Civil War in Spain, 
1823-4; Greek War for Independence; Russo- 
Turkish War, 1828-9; the Russian War, 1854-5; 
the Franco-German War; and so on to the War in 
Thessaly, 1897. As we ramble through these pages 
we ask, ‘‘When was the world at peace?” The 


.§ Life,’ 4 vols., 4to, 2/. 2s. 


catalogue contains some splendid illustrated works, 
including Orme’s series, at 8/., 9/., and 10/. a volume; 
and Smith’s work showing the dresses of the British 
and Indian armies at the Napoleonic period, 1815, 
55/. There is also a collection of 52 fine coloured 
plates by William Heath and others, including 
ritish Cavalry (42) and Infantry (7), 1827, 387. 


Ellis’e Catalogue 120 contains under America 
Henry Stevens’s ‘Catalogue of the American Books 
in the British Museum at Christmas, 1856,’ 17. 10s. ; 
and Thacher’s ‘Christopher Columbus,’ 3 vols., 
with 306 plates, half-vellum, 4/. 10s. Under Blake 
is the first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘Life,’ 17. 16s. 
There are numerous items under Bookbinding and 
Book-Plates, besides first editions of Dibdin and 
many specimens of early printing. The Athenian 
Gazette, a sort of predecessorof ‘N. & Q.,’ 1691-4, 
15 vols., one number missing, and ‘The History of 
the Athenian Society,’ are 2/. 10s. Under Manu- 
scripts isa complete reproduction of the Breviarium 
Grimani, so called because it was purchased about. 
1520 by Cardinal Domenico Grimani, and by him 
bequeathed to the State of Venice. Executed 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, it is a 
superb illuminated manuscript, and can only 
be seen by special permission of the Italian Govern- 
ment. Theauthorities have, however, allowed this 
reproduction to be made. The 12 parts, folio, 
contain 300 coloured and illuminated reproductions 
of the miniatures, and upwards of 1,200 collotype 
plates, 120/.. Under Naudéis a remarkable collec- 
tion of the six pieces issued during the bitter 
controversy between the Benedictines and the 
Augustinians respecting the authorship of the 
‘Imitation of Christ,’ in which Naudé succeeded in 
establishing the claims of Thomas 4 Kempis. There 
are 50 numbers (1681-3) of Weekly Memorials for the 
Ingenious, probably the first English weekly paper 
illustrated with engravings. The original compiler 
quarrelled with the booksellers after 7 numbers: 
had been published, and started another periodical 
with the same title, which ran for 29 numbers, also. 
bound in this volume, 3/. 3s. _ Under Catalogues is 
that of George Hibbert’s library, which fetched 
21,700/. in 1829. The prices and names of purchasers: 
are inserted. 


Mr. Henry J. Glaisher sends a Supplementary 
Catalogue of Remainders. Works on London take 
a prominent position. We note Boulton’s ‘ Amuse- 
ments of Old London,’ 12 coloured plates from con- 
temporary sources, 16s. 6d.; Ditchtield’s ‘City Com- 

anies, 10s.; and Heckethorn’s ‘Lincoln’s Inn 

ields,’ 5s. 6d. 


Mr. John Grant, of Edinburgh, has also a Cata- 
logue of Remainders at greatly reduced prices. 


Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, include 
in their Catalogue 38 Borlase’s ‘ Antiquities of Corn- 
wall’ (1 plate missing), 1754, 2/. 10s.; Britton’s 
‘Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 5 vols., 4to, calf, 
1807, 2/. 2s.; Mill’s ‘Subjection of Women,’ first 
edition, 1869, 16s.; Willis’s ‘ Architectural History 
of the University of Cambridge,’ 4 vols., 4to, 1886, 
3/. 3s.; and Wood’s ‘Athenze Oxonienses,’ 2 vols., 
folio, calf, 1721, 1/. 10s. There are long lists under 
Classics, Music, and Military. Under Napoleon 
will be found a document signed ‘‘ Bonaparte,” 
10/. 10s. (from the Thiers Collection); also Sloane’s 
The Naval Chronicle, 
1799-1818, 40 vols., is 12/. 12s.; and Publications of 
the Navy Records Society, 31 vols., 1894-1906, 9/. 9s. 
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The catalogue closes with some books printed 
before 1582, among which we note Boceaccio, 1539, 
9/.; ‘Chronicum Bergomensis,’ 1486, 12/. 10s. (printed 
in Gothic letter); and the first edition of Basker- 
ville’s Virgil, 4to, fine old green morocco, 1557, 
71. 10s. (the poet Altieri’s copy, and containing his 
book-plate). 

Messrs. Lupton Brothers, of Burnley, forward 
their Catalogue 99. Under Art is ‘The Stafford 
Gallery,’ 4 vols. in 2, folio, 2/. 10s. A set of The 
Connoisseur, Vols i.—xx. in parts, is 4/7. ; ‘ Euvres de 
Dorat,’ 20 vols., 1770-92, 6/. 6s.; Wood Renton’s 
‘Laws of England,’ 13 vels., 1897-19038, 5/. 10s. ; 
‘The Heptameron,’ 5 vols., Society of English 
Biblio shilists, 1894, 3/. 10s.; and Lever’s Novels, 
37 vols., 12/. 12s. Under Science are Jerdon’s 
* Birds of India,’ 4 vols., 1847-64, very scarce, 7/. 7s. ; 
and Millais’s ‘ Mammals,’ 3 vols., 4to, 14/. 14s. 

Messrs. Mayer & Miiller send us from Berlin two 
catalogues, Nos. 234 and 235. In the former are 
works on Classical History and Geography, Mytho- 
logy, Numismatics, Philology, &e., including Fer- 
gusson’s ‘ The Parthenon,’ London, 1883, 12 marks; 
Flaxman’s ‘Compositions,’ 150 plates, folio, Paris, 
15 marks; Gell’s ‘Pompeiana,’ London, 1832, 
24 marks, and Head’s ‘ Manual of Greek Numis- 
matics,’ Oxford, 1887, 60 marks. 

The second catalogue is devoted to Physics. We 
note Bacon’s Works, 5 vols, 1778, 50 marks, and 
Fresnel’s ‘(CEuvres completes,’ 3 vols., 80 marks, 
Among Proceedings are those of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1881-90, and index, 60 marks ; 
The London Mathematical Society, Series I, 
35 vols., Series II., vols. i. and ii., 1865-1904, 
740 marks; and Publikationen des Astrophysi- 
kalishen Observatoriums zu Potsdam, 1878-1907, 
316 marks. There are several portraits, including 
Bunsen, Faraday, and Siemens. 

Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, of Bath, have in their 
Catalogue 64 items under Jane Austen, including 
the edition of her works with ‘ Life’ by her nephew, 
6 vols., 1/. 5s.; Joseph Knight’s ‘ Theatrical Notes,’ 
l/l. ls.; and Pickering’s edition of Kirke White, 
1. 8s. There are items under Plate Marks, Printing, 
Portraits, Quakers, and Slavery. Under Socialism 
is a collection of modern works, 17 vols., 2/. 2s. 6d. 
A collection of Whitetield’s works, first editions, is 

Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, includes in his 
Catalogue 136 Crealock’s ‘Deer - Stalking,’ first 
edition, large — 4to, 1892, 16/7. 16s. (only 255 
copies of this edition printed). here are lists 
under Alpine, America, and Angling. Under 
Cervantes is the beautiful Madrid edition of ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ 1780, 10/. Cruikshank’s ‘Comic Almanacs,’ 
19 vols., 1835-53, are 97. Under Thackeray is the 
Library Edition, 22 vols., half-calf, 1869-76, 5/. 5s. 
The 1873 edition of Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ 
original cloth, is 2/. 18s.; and the second edition of 
‘The ‘Seven Lamps,’ 1855, 1/. 15s. Under Pottery 
is Audsley and Bowes’s ‘ Keramic Art of Japan,’ 
2 vols., folio, half-morocco, 5/.5s. A set of Punch, 
1841-82, is 9/. Under Miniatures is Williamson’s 
‘Lives of the Plimers,’ 186 beautiful illustrations 
(No. 99 of 365 copies printed), 1903, 3/7. 3s. Another 


work of Williamson’s is his ‘ Life of Morland,’ 
1904, 2/. 8s. (only 100 copies printed). 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 130 contains a 
choice extra-illustrated copy of Jesse’s ‘London,’ 
extended to 6 vols., bound by Zaehnsdorf in electric 


blue levant, 1871, 47/7. 10s.; Onwhyn’s extra plates 
to ‘Pickwick,’ 1837, 9/. lis.; ‘Pitt Caricatures,’ 
103 plates, 15/.; Moulton’s ‘English and American 
Authors,’8 vols., 1901-5, 67. ; Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 
1791, 2/. 5s.; and * Oliver Twist,’ first 8vo edition, 
1846, 4/. 5s. There are handsome sets of La Bruyére 
(4 vols., Paris, 1865, 6/. 10s.) ; and Malherbe (6 vols., 
Paris, 1862, 8/. 10s.). An extra-illustrated copy of 
*Nollekens and his Times,’ with memoirs by » 
Thomas Smith, 67 rare portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 1828, 
is 5/. 17s. 6. Under Shelley is Buxton Forman’s 
edition, 4 vols., Svo, 1876, 5d. 10s. 

Herr Ludwig Rosenthal sends from Munich his 
Catalogue 132, which contains a remarkable collec- 
tion of almanacs, calendars, and pocket-books. 
They range from 1604 to the present time. We note 
Calerus’s ‘Calendarium Perpetuum,’ Wittemberg, 
1604, 60 marks; ‘The Protestant Almanack,’ 1681, 
jm. 50; ‘The Astral Gazette,’ 1678, 7m. 50; 
Bowker’s ‘ Almanack’ for the same year, 7m. 50; 
Culpeper’s ‘ Almanack’ for 1685 (contains astro- 
eo observations and a description of the most 
eminent roads in England, ‘‘rules for physick and 
husbandry ”), 7m. 50; Coley’s ‘Starry Messenger 
for 1689,’ 6 marks; and ‘Calendarium Excelsi Con- 
silii Imperialis Aulici,’ 1699, 60 marks. There is 
no end of pocket-books; copies of the ‘ Almanach 
de Gotha’ ranging from 1769 to 1907; the ‘Almanach 
des Muses,’ 1769-85; and the ‘Almanach des 
Modes,’ 1818, 18m. 

Mr. Charles J. Sawyer sends a First Summer List 
of Books in New Condition. 

Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, also forwards a 
good Remainder Catalogue. 

Mr. Voynich sends us from his Florence House 
Parte Prima di un Elenco di Libri riguardanti la 
Citta di Firenze ed i Fiorentini. Most of the items 
are moderately priced, but there are some very 
scarce works. Coser Macchiavelli is a book of 
extreme rarity, ‘Libro della Arte della Guerra,’ 
Palermo, Antonello degli Antonelli (Mr. John 
Wolf, London), 250 franes. Boccaccio, the first 
edition containing the illustrations of Romain de 
Hooge, is 100 tr.; and Angelus Politianus, Oratio pro 
Oratoribus Senensium ad Alesandrum VI. Pont. 
Max, and Jaso Maynus, Oratio coram eodem Alex- 
andro VI, c. 1515, the latter of great importance 
for the history of the discovery of America, 400fr. 


{Notices of several Catalogues are held over.] 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

WE cannot undertake toanswer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 
Lane, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


(JUNE). 


*,* Advertisements omitted this week for want of space will be inserted next woh 


THE BEST BOOKS 
AT CHEAP PRICES. 


JUNE LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Now Ready. Post free on application. 
An opportunity of purchasing expensive Books in New Condition 
in all branches of Literature at greatly reduced Prices. 


Also a Catalogue of Current Literature, comprising the best Standard | 


Works, Popular Reprints and Series 
*,* Suggested Lists of Books on any subject supplied with pleasure. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


BOOKS, BOOKS, NEW AND OLD. 


AT SMITH’ S, 41-23, North Street, 


May be seen the bie Collection of Books on Sale in the 

South of England, numbering about 200,000. The various 

branches of Literature are represented, and reasonable 
prices charged. 


| 
| CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
| 


LISTS OF BOOKS WANTED SOLICITED. 


BOOKS NOT IN STOCK SOUGHT FOR, 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


POOLE & COQO,,. 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


| BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


| As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. CATALOGUES ISSUED, 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Libraries Purchased. Probate V aluations undertaken by 


Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 


The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any 
part of the world :— 
SPORTING BO OKS re 36 pages. 


MILITARY Lit RATURE 

oe 

I. W. JACOBS, Manager. | BOOKS 32 

Telephone: PappineTon, 2825. | BOOK BARGAIN 
JUST OUT. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


CATALOGUE (320) OF HISTORICAL 
BOOKS, including a Portion of the LIBRARY 
of the late Prof. F. W. MAITLAND, in the press. 
FOR SALE.—A COMPLETE SET OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, in 4to and 8vo, half-calf and numbers.. 12. 12s, 
THE SACRIST ROLLS OF ELY, 1291-1350. — be 
Canon F, R. CHAPMAN. 2 vols, cloth “< 
CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH deme 
Edited by J. E. B. Mayor. 3 vols. cloth, 1855-71 1. 168, 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


Almanacks and Calendars in all Languages, 
BEING CATALOGUE 132 or 


LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSTORE, 


HILDEGARDSTRASSE, 14, 
MUNICH, GERMANY. 


Sent gratis on application. 


Telegrams: Ludros, Munich. 
1,000,000 BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Established 1859 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises, It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 

‘*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


at. GARDENERS 


Post 


CHRONICLE. «= 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 
and many of the most 
Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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